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<3 Torics suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 


School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his schpol room duties. 
The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 





Tue Pirrssurca Hien Scuoor.—The Directors 
of the Central Board of Education, of Pittsburgh, 
are desirous of obtaining a Principal for the High 
School about to be established in this city. A man 
of the higest qualifications, largest experience and 
who can come with proper recommendations, is de- 
sired, and to such a person an annual salary of $2000 
will be paid. The schoo] is intended to be conduct- 
ed in asimilar manner to those of the Eastern 
cities, 

Applications may be made up to the 16th of July. 

Address, R. E. M’Gowrn, Pres, of the Board, 

Pittsburgh, June 20, 1855. 





AnotuEr Apotocy.—The Index for the last and 
the Title Page for this volume, with the matter un- 
der the official head, occupy more of this number 
than was allowed for when the last form of it, (which 
is always worked off first) was made up. This ex- 
cludes much editorial matter, book notices andsome 
communications. Hereafter we shall be able to make 
a better calculation and present greater variety. 





County SuperinTenDENCY.—This- department of 
the Journal is new, and will be found useful. and in- 
teresting. We hope to. be enabled, by the officers to 
whom it is devoted, to keep it full and profitable. 


Meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 


The regular semi-egmaual meeting of the “ State Teachers’ 
Association of Penasylvania,’’ will be held at the city of 
Pittsburg, in the Hall of the 3d Ward School Building on 
Tuespay, the 7th of Aucusrt, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

It is earnestly desired that the attendance of Teachers 
and Superintendents be large, that the interests of education 
mey receive a fresh impetus in our State. 

The following subjects will be reported upon by commit- 
tees previously appointed: 

1. Working of the Public Schools of Philadelphia. 

2. The power and influence of the study of mathematics 
in disciplining the mind. 

3. High Schools, their influence and object. 

School Discipline. 

Examination of Teachers. 

Union graded schools in towrt. 

Development of the muscles. 

Development of the intellect. 

- Development of the moral faculties. 
10. Development of the religious faculties. 

The reports will be followed by discussions of the sub- 
jects, by the members of the Association. 

A. M. GOW, Chn. Ex. Com. 

Washington, Pa. June 26, 1855. 

Ex. Com. S. T. Association will meet at the St. Charles 
Hotel, Pittsburg, on Tuesday morning, at 8 o’clock, for the 
purpose of preparing business for the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation. A. M. Gow, Chm. 

Arrangements are in progress for reducing the cost of 
travel to and from Pittsburg. These will be announced in 
the August No. of the Journal, which will be published 
somewhat in advance of the usual time. T. H. B. 





Tue Pennayivania Stare Teacuers’ Assocta- 
TION, at their second annual meeting held at Lewis- 
town, Dec. 26th, 1854, desirous of still farther advan- 
cing the interests of the cause of ecucation, unani- 
mously 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare a Circular and forward a copy of it, prior to the 
next meeting of the Association, to the Teachers of 
each College, Academy and Female Seminary, and to 
every County Suprintendent, inviting them to be- 
come members of the Association, and assist in pro- 
moting its objects, 

Through the energetic action of teachers devoted 
to the interests of their profession, and other friends 
of education, a commendable degree of interest in the 
practical working of our educational system has been 
aroused. It is believed that the State ‘Teachers’ As- 
sociation has aided: gneatly in the accomplishment of 
‘this work, and: that through its instrumentality public 
sentiment will still farther be excited to a state of 





healthful activity in reference to public schools. 
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The object of the Association is to compare views 
of teachers respecting the best means to develop, in 
due proportions, the intellectual and moral faculties, 
that man may be able to grapple successfully with 
the stern — of life, and maintain an unyielding 
integrity of purpose in all its varied scenes. 

The progress of our educational movement during 

the last two years has exceeded our most sanguine ex- 
pectations;—still, the scrENCE AND ART OF TEACHING 
are yet in their inrancy ; hence it is important that 
we discuss educational topics, with a view to infuse 
into our system of instruction a vitality and a practi 
eal and moral efficiency, that will commend it to pub 
lic regard. 
‘To become skilled in the business of teaching re- 
quire more time and study than is requisite for success 
in other professions. Ilence the importance of our 
assembling together, for mutual consultation as a 
professional body. 

In other professions and in the mechanic and fine 
arts, all substantial improvements originate with 
and dre perfected by the active members in these pro- 
fessions. This is equally true with the business of 
teaching. Men of other professions have heretofore 
given us théory upon theory and system after system, 
regarding the best modes of instruction; yet when ap- 
plied to practice these systems utterly fail, and the 
teacher is again thrown upon his own unaided re- 
sources, to devise methods of instruction that will 
produce desirable results, 

With a view to assist in carrying forward the ob- 
jects of the Association, and thereby still farther to 
serve the interests of the noble cause in which we 
are engaged, and in which all classes of society are 
deeply interested, you are most respectfully invited 
to join our association at its next meeting, to be held 
at Pittsburg, on Tuesday, August 7th, 1855. 

Arranginents will be made with the various rail- 
road companies of the State, to allow members of the 
Association to pass over their roads in going to and 
from the meeting, free of expense, or at rates much 


reduced, 
J. F. Sropparp, 
J. R. CHarien, 
D. Lavenx in, 
Millersville, Lancaster Co., June 12, 1855. 


Committee. 





Ouester County.—Page 359 of the Pamphlet 
Laws of 1855, contains “ An Act to authorize and 
establish a Teachers’ Institute in Chester county,” 
passed April 27, 1855. It requires the County Su- 
perintendent to hold one Institute of one week, and 
appropriates $200, out of the county funds, to this 
purpose, annually. The only objection to the law 
is its local nature. It should be general ; but it is 

reditable to Chester to have effected so much. 





Dr. A. H. Gamstaw, or Detawark: It will be 
seen by the following item from the Delaware Re- 
publican, published in Wilmington, that the gentle- 
man whose name heads this article—a son of Penn- 
sylvania—has been appointed County Superinten- 
dent of Newcastle county. We shall soon hearof a 

’ change in Newcastle : 

Scuoo. Surerinrenpent.—Gov. Causey has ap- 

pointed Dr. A. H. Grimshaw, of this city, Superin- 





tendent of Public Schools in this county, This isa 
good selection, as Dr. G. has long taken an interest 
in all that relates to the proper training of the young 
mind; and to his exertions, in a great measure, may 
be attributed the efforts now being made in our city 
in behalf of education, We understand that Dr. G. 
will visit all the schools in the county, previous to 
the assembling of the School Convention in Sep- 
tember next. 

C.vus Susscrisers—Back Numpers—Bovunp Vor- 
umMEs.—Since the recognition of the Journal as the 
organ of the State Department of Common Schools, 
by sending one copy to each Board of Directors, 
inquiries have been made, as to the terms on which 
Boards of Directors can be supplied with a sufficient 
number of copies to give each member one ; and as 
to the cost of back numbers and bound volumes.— 
The answer is: 

1. Any Board sending $4 can have five copies of 
the current 4th volume, which, with the one copy al- 
ready subcribed for by the State, will make six cop- 
ies for $5; but, if the copy sent on State account is 
designed for preservation, as the property of the 
district, and the Board also desire to have one copy 
for each member, exclusive of this, then six addi- 
tional copies will cost the regular club price of $5. 

2. Back numbers will be charged for at the same 
rate as those of the current volume, that is, one dol- 
lar for 12 numbers, unbound. 

3. Bound volumes will be sent, for $1.25 each; 
or if a club of six persons unite they shall have six 
volumes of any one year, for $6.25; that is, club 
price for the numbers and 25 cents per volume for 
binding. 

Postage or freight, in all cases to be paid by the 
person receiving the work. 








THE NEW VOLUME. 

This is No. 1 of Vol. IV. of the Journal, and for 
weeks we have been thinking of what should be said 
to its patrons on the occasion. <A glance at the 
past, a full survey of the present, and a programme 
for the future were allintended. But now, when the 
time comes, there is little space for remarks, and 
great difficulty in selecting the most fit, out of the 
crowd of thoughts that present themselves. 

On louking back we see much—very much—to be 
thankful for and proud of. This year has been, 
though somewhat an anxious and laborious, yet still 
@ pleasant and eventful one. Within its limits the 
County Superintendency went into actual operation, 
held its two first state conventions, and has been 
sustained by the representatives of the people, and 
by its own inherent fitness and usefulness. Aided 
and strengthened by this office and by the growing 
confidence of the mass of our citizens, the common 
school system has been holding on its even but 
steadily progressive course, uninterrupted and un- 
embarrassed even by the fierce conflict of politics, 
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which seemed to affect almost all other interests; thus 
receiving the :ovlest homage which the people of 
the State could bestow. So long asthey set apart, 
and keep apart, from all sectional interests and feel- 
ings, this great republican institution, there will be 
little d«neer to the safety of any of their otaer so- 
cial or public interests. 

In the retrospect of the year just closed, two re- 
markable educational facts are so prominent as to 
challenge remark. One is, that, at the numerous 
County end other meetings of Teachers with which 
the pages of the Journal were crowded, scarcely a 
word is met on “the inadequacey of the Teacher's 
compensation.” This absence of complaint is not, 
of course, caused by the removal of the evil, but by 
a conviction, on the part of Teachers, that the 
remedy is in their own hands: in a word, that they 
must render themselves worthy of more just com- 
pensation, by improvement in their professional at- 
tainmnents. 

The other fact of the year grows naturally, and, 
for the Teachers, honorably, out of the one just 
named: it is the existence of so many protracted 
Institutes and County Normal Schools for self and 
mutual improvement, 

The one fact was the evil and the other is the 
remedy; and it is difficult to decide whether the 
discovery of the former or the prompt application of 
the latter, reflects the most credit on the body of 
the ‘Teachers of the State. 

In relation to progress and improvement, the fu- 
ture is but yet the untrodden continuance of the past. 
If this be so, then the leading facts of last year, 
become the indices of the next; and State Norma 
Scuoots should as naturally grow out of the self- 
efforts after higher professional qualifications by 
our ‘l'eachers, as those efforts sprang from their dis- 
covery of their own deficiences, 

Accepting, therefore, this plain call to duty, and 
preferring a simple to a complicated plan of cam- 
paign, the chief object of the Journal, during the 
coming year and till it shall be effected, will be the 
establishment of NORMAL SCHOOLS. Other 
interests and improvements will not be neglected ; 
but this will be the Delenda est Carthago ! 

The State has recently distinguished this Journal 
with its approbation. The Journal can render no 
greater or better service to the State, than the ad- 
vocacy, till established, of Schools for the training 
of her Teachers. 

To the contributors to the Journal we gratefully 
return thanks. We feel proud in saying that how- 
ever othe's, both in former and latter years, may 
have failed of this best support, we have never felt 
the want of it. Its continuance is respectfully re- 
quested ts 

Tu our reading patrons thanks are also due and 


are given. The Journal is now ona basis which 
nothiog but error or unfaithfulness on the part of 
the Editor, canshake. We hope to escape the one 
and resist the cther; and to greet our friends, at 
the beginning of yet another volume, with increased 
pleasure in the retrospect over greater events 
chronicled, with still stronger confidence in the 
present, and still brighter hope in the approaching 
future. 





PITTSBURG COMMON SCHOOL LAW. 

On the 9th of February, 1855, an act of assembly 
received the Governor's signature which will have a 
most important, and, if rightly administered, salu- 
tary effect on the educational condition of the city 
of Pittsburg. It is long, full and explicit, consist- 
ing of fifty-nine sections—the intentien evidently 
being to incorporate, in one act, all the provisions 
necessary to the wants of the case and the place, 

The main feature of the law is that providing for 
the election of a Central Board of Education, of 
nine members—each ward of the city electing one, 
through its proper Board of Directors. 

The great purpose to be accomplished by this 
Central Board is thus set forth: 


“Src. 14. That the Central Board shall, as soonasg 
possible after the organization of the Board, proceed 
to establish two High Schools, one for the educa- 
tion of pupils of each sex ; and one or more distinct 
or separate schools for the exclusive education o 
children of color.” : 


To enable the Central Board to effect these ob- 
jects, they are authorized to levy tax and borrcw 
money; the quota of the State appropriation, annu- 
ally payable to Pittsburg, being also put at the wis- 
posal of the Central Board for the same purpose ; 
and all the other powers—such as that of appoint- 
ing teachers, visiting the schools, arranging the stn- 
dies, selecting the text-books, &c. necessary to the 
establishment and government of the schools men- 
tioned in the 14th sec. are conferred upon them. 

The same Board also makes report, to the De- 
partment of Common Schools, of the condition of 
all the ward schools in the city, as well as of those 
particularly in their own charge, from information 
furnished by the ward Boards of Directors. 

The sections forming the latter part of this 
important act, relate entirely to the duties of the 
Ward Directors, and differ little from the existing 
State law, except that “night schools” are to be 
kept open in each ward, at least three months annu- 
ally, for all, over the age of 12 years, who shall be 
unable to attend the day schools, 

We never have been the admirer of special legis. 
lation in school matters, but, in this case, the cir- 
cumstances of the case seem to justify and demand 
it; and we rejoice to see that, while every thing has 
been gracted that was needed by the educational 





wants of Pittsburg, no unnecessary departure from 
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the great features of the system is intended or au- 
thorized. 

The adoption of the principle of isolation from 
the operation and machinery of the State common 
school system, which withdraws Philadelphia from 
the rest of the commonwealth, would have been 
such a departure:—an isolation which, ifthe schools 
of that city are better than those of the rest of the 
State, deprives the other parts, to a great extent, of 
the benefit of their superiority ; and if worse, throws 
them somewhat out of the reach of improvement by 
contrast and cooperation. 

After writing the above, we received the advertise- 
ment of the Central Board of Pittsburg for a Prisci- 
pal of their proposed High School, which is hailed 
with unfeigned delight. $2000 a yearto a common 
school Teacher! What a change! What a step 
onward! But it isa step in the true direction — 
If the right man be obtained, five years’ experience 
will show that this is the best expenditure ever 
made, for educational purposes, in the countyof Al- 
legheny. 

We cannot bring ourselves to put this amongst 
ordinary advertisements, at the end of the Journal: 
or to take payment for the single insertion which 
the time allows to be given to it. We honor the 
Journal and the cause by freely placing it in the front 
rank, at the head of our editorial columns, where ev- 
ery one who opens this number must see, read and 
rejoice. 














Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON as 
Harrissure, July, 1855. 
Appointments of County Superintendents. 

Grorcr Corr, Beaver, Beaver county, in place of 
Thomas Nicholson, resigned. 

James J. McCormick, Greensburg, Westmoreland 
county, in place of Rev. Matthew McKinstry, re- 
signed. 

The Superintendents of Clinton, Juniatta and 
Union counties have also resigned, but their suc- 
cessors are not yet appointed. As a general rule, 
vacancies will be filled hereafter from the ranks of 
experienced practical teachers exclusively. 








Monthly Decisions. 


1. Separation of Boroughs & Townships: The 10th 
section of the Supplement, separating certain bor- 
oughs and townships, does not go into effect, until 
the election for directors in the spring of 1856. 

2. County Commissioners refusing to furnish adjust- 
ed valuation: When County Commissioners refuse to 
furnish the copy of the last adjusted valuation of 
taxable subjects and things, provided for in the 49th 
section of the law of 1854, the proper legal remedy 
is for Directors to apply to the Court of Common 
Pleas of the proper county, for a writ of Mandamus 
to compel performance of their duty in the premises. 

3. Consequence of failing to take security: If Di~ 
rectors deliver the duplicate to the Treasurer, or 
collector, without requiring legal security, they are 





liable to the district, in an action on the case at com- 
mon law, for the amount of any loss that may result 
from their negligence. 


4, Pupils not compelled to cut wood, &c. Directors 
and Teachers have no legal power to compel schol- 
ars to cut wood, sweep the school house, bring coal, 
or perform any similar service at school. It is as 
much the duty of Directors to make independent 
provision for these things, as it is to furnish a house 
and fuel. It has been a custom in some sections to 
exact such services of pupils, but it cannot be sustain- 
ed against the wishes of parents and guardians, 


5. Form of Bond of District Treasurer: The official 
bond of a District Treasurer is valid, if drawn in 
favor of the district by its corporate name, (see 
sec. 8. Paragraph I. act of May, 1854); but would 
be more properly drawn, if in the name of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors, for the use of the 
District. (See sec. 16 same act.) 


6. Endowed &c. Schools: The 20th and 21st sec- 
tions of the school law of 1849, relating to “ erdow- 
ed schools, and ‘schools under the care of religious 
societies;” were repealed by the law ef 1854, and are 
no longer in force. School Directors have no long- 
er legal authority to pay school monies, or any por- 
tion thereof, to schools of that description. or to 
any other schools that are not under the exclusive 
jurisdiction and control of Directors, and the su- 
pervision of the County Superintendents, 





To Superintendents. 


Actual visitation of the Schools indispensable :— 
The personal visitation of each schvol in the 
county, while in session, is an indispensable duty that 
cannot be omitted, without nullifying, pro tanto, the 
requirements of the law, and incurring the disap- 
proval of the Department. Gathering the pupils 
of neighboring schools, with the teachers, directors, 
parents, &c., into one meeting, and by lectures and 
other exercises, kindling an educational spirit among 
the people, is useful and highly commendable. But 
these proceedings, while valuable as auxiliary influ- 
ences, will not answer as substitutes for school visi- 
tations in detail. Without the latter, how are the 
skill and qualifications of teachers to be fully tested, 
defects discovered and corrected, and definite im- 
provements in instruction, school government and 
school houses suggested; and how is the specific 
supervision of the schools, which is one great object 
of the law, to be accomplished? 

County Superintendents are not only local execu- 
tive agents to awaken the public mind to the im- 
portance of education, and the benefits and pecu- 
liarities of the common school system, but they are 
also deputies of the Department, upon the accuracy 
of whose judgment it must rely for information that 
can be obtained in no other way. 

It is, therefore, desirable that these visitations 
should not only be made, but they should be so 
thorough and precise in their results, as to enable 
the Department readily to ascertain, from the note 
books of Superintendents, the location and descrip- 
tion of every school house in the State, with its fur- 
niture and school apparatus; the nature of the 
country in which it is located, whether rich or poor, 
level or mountainous,agricultural, mining, or lumber- 
ing; the grade and character of the school; the 
average attendance of pupils of both sexes; the 
qualifications, age and length of service in the pro- 
fession, of the teacher ; together with the prevalent 
public sentiment in the neighborhood with regard 
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to the subject of education, whether favorable or 
otherwise, and if the latter, from what general cause: 
—In short, every item of information that the De- 
partment could gather if on the spot, tending to ex- 
hibit the existing condition of things, and calculated 
to aid in the work of improving the system and its 
administration. 

Special memorandum books will hereafter be fur- 
nished to Superintendents for this purpose. 

If it be thought this is, in some respects, too ex- 
acting, it must be borne in mind that the office was 
was not intended to be a sinecure, or to possess oth- 
er than the utmost possible efficiency; and as fast 
as circumstances will admit, the capabilities of the 
system must be demonstrated, and the expectations 
of an awakened and healthful public sentiment be 
satisfied. 

This gathering of authentic materials from year 
to year, will not only secure to the Department a 
bird’s eye view of the system and its machinery and 
operations, throughout all its ramifications, which 
is essential to the proper discharge of the momen- 
tous trust committed to it, but is indispensable to 
enable it present the legislature, annually, with a 
reliable statement of the true condition and further 
wants of the schools. 


Districts yet unsupplied with the School Journal: 
No reports having been forwarded to this depart- 
ment from a number of Districts, the School Journal 
has not been sent to them, in compliance with the 
school law of 1855, for want of a knowledge of the 
name and the Post office of their respective Secre- 
taries. As it is very desirable that the official mat- 
ter contained in the Journal should regularly reach 
every Board of Directors in the State, the County 
Superintendents are requested and expected to 
cause the name and Post Office address of the Sec- 
retary of each district in the annexed list, to be 
transmitted to the Editor of the Journal, at Lan- 
caster, with as little delay as may be: 

Beaver County, Harmony District. 

4 “ Pulaski, (new District.] 


Blair Altoona ™ 
Berks . District . 

? Reading—5 wards. 

“ on Upper Tulpehocken. 
Butler * Adams District. 

“ “ Brady “ 

* " Clinton “ 

“cc “c Clay “ 


Concord “ 
Howard “ 
Jefferson “ 
Jackson “ 


“ “cc Worth “ 
Cambria “ Chess “ 
Chester “ Thornbury “ 
Clarion ag Knox as 
Clearfied “ Fox <6 

“ 6 Woodward “ 
Dauphin, “ Rush * 


Delaware “ Darby bor, “ 
Elk * Highland “ 
Forest, “ Jenks se 
. as Tionesta “ 
Huntingdon county Birmingham District. 
“ec “ “ 


Heath 
Lancaster ” Cocalico West “ 
Lycoming ” Limestone * 


Northumberland co. Cameron ‘“ 
- “ Jordan “ 
. “Lower Mahanoy 


Northumberland Co., Little Mahonoy 
= “Upper Mahonoy 


Perry “ Liverpool twp. “ 
Pike “ Stewardson “ 
Schuylkill “ — Eldred . 
66 “ec flegins “ 
“ “ Hubley “cc 
“ 6“ Mahonoy “ 
os “ West Penn “ 
Somerset “ Conemaugh “ 
Susquehanna *  Apolacan “4 
Union “« Jackson “ 
Washington “ Centerville a 
“ “ Hawkins - 
- “ Murdochsville “ 
Wayne “« “Mt. Republic “ 
Westmoreland “ Cook te 
6“ ‘“ Bell “ 
“ “ Latrope bor. “ 
Wyoming “ Tunkhannock twp. 
* Tunkhannock bor. 
York “ Heidelberg District. 
* “ Manheim ° 


Certificates issued in other counties: The decision 
confining the authority of Teachers’ Certificates to 
the county in which they are issued, was rendered 
necessary by the migration of incompetent teachers, 
with certificates obtained from negligent or un- 
trustworthy Superintendents, into counties where a 
higher standard of educational skill was to be found; 
and is indispensable for the protection of directors 
who necessarily judge of the candidate from the face 
of his certificate. When the reason for the rule 
shall have ceased, it will be time enough to think 
of relaxing the rigor of the rule itself. Superinten- 
dents, however, can, in such cases, if they choose, 
endorse the foreign certificate, instead of issuing a 
new one, if, upon examination of the applicant, they 
find it to be accurate, and worthy of approval. 


No. of Certificates to be reported: In making the 
annual Report, Superintendents are requested to 
specify how many Temporary and how many Perma- 
nent Teachers’ Certificates were issued up to the 
lst Monday of June, 1855, and how many of each 
kind since that date. 


Tabular Statements: In preparing the Tabular 
Statement, Superintendents are requested to place 
the Districts in alphabetical order; and when dis- 
tricts have a double name to put the principal name 
first, and the prefix of “ East,” “ West,” “ Upper,” 
“ Lower,” &c., last. 





To Directors. 

New Edition of the School Law and Decisions: The 
new edition of the Law and Decisions canrot be out 
before the 15th or 20th of July. As soon as it can 
be got out, one copy will be immediately mailed to 
the Secretary of each Board of Directors in the 
State ; and a full supply for the members of each 
Board, in separate packages, will be sent to the Co. 
Superintendents, per express, for delivery. 

Assessment of School Tax: In the mean time, in 
answer to multitudinous letters on the subject, the 
following instructions are given, in reference to the 
assessment of school tax : 

Under the 11th section of the supplement, Direc- 
tors are confined to the copy of the assessment cer- 
tified by the County Commissioners, and cannot 
modify or enlarge it, to make up for either real or 
supposed omissions on the part of Assessors. 

There are three distinct and independent subjects 





of taxation for school purposes, having no conrec- 
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tion whatevever with, or dependence upon, each 
other, viz: 

1. Single Freemen. 

2. Trades, occupations and professions. 

3. Property. 

First. The tax on “single freemen,” applies only 
to such single freemen, as do not follow “ any occu- 
pation or calling,” and not to unmarried men gene- 
rally; and its amount cannot be more or less than 
50 cents. 

Second, If the assessed value of any person’s trade, 
occupation or profession, be less than $200, it is 
not taxable at all. If it be valued at from $200 to 
$250, the tax should be50 cents. If it be valued at 
more than $250, the tax should be 50 cents, and 
then, in addition to the 50 cents, one per cent. on 
every dollar of the valuation above $250; and this 
is the highest limit authorized by law in this par- 
ticular. 

Third. The tax on property, real, personal and 
mixed, must be regulated by the necessities of the 
District, but cannot exceed 13 mills on the dollar. 
The proper course is to go over the list, and ascer- 
tain what amount can be realized from single free- 
men, and trades, occupations and professions, and 
then assess the balance that may be needed to keep 
the schools open for four months (or whatever long- 
er period may be contemplated,) upon the taxable 
property of the district, within the above stated lim- 
itation. 

As much tax for building purposes can also, if 
needed, be levied, as is assessed for school purposes, 


Contracts with Teachers to be on paper: Many dis- 
putes between Directors and Teachers are referred 
to the Department for settlement; most of which 
have origiuated in the absence of a written contract 
between the parties. To prevent such difficulties 
hereafter, Directors should employ no Teacher 
without putting the terms of agreement on paper. 
As it is ulways difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
for the Secretary to prepare as many manuscript 
agreements as are necessary, where a number of 
Teachers are engaged at one time, Directors should 
procure printed blanks for the purpose, and pay for 
them out of the district treasury. The following is 
the form prescribed by the Department, and no 
doubt printers, in almost every county, would keep 
them on hand for sale, if Directors were in the hab- 
it of buying them : 

Form of Agreement between Board of Directors of Common 
Schools and a Teacher. 

It is agreed by and between A. B., teacher, and 
school district, in county, that said A. B. shall, un- 
der the supervision and exclusive direction of the Board of 
Direetors of said disttict, and their successors, teach in the 
school house or building at (or near) for the term of 
» at and for the compensation of 3 to be paid 
; Teserving the right to the Board of Directors for the 
time being, to dismiss said A. B. at the end of any month 
[or quarter] of said term. without assigning any cause, and 
the further right to dismiss at any time whatever, for eny 
of the causes specified in the 23d section of the Act of the 
8th May, 1854, entitled “ An act for the regulation and con- 
tinuance of a system of Education by Common Schools.”— 
The actual possession of the said school house and building, 
and premises before mentioned, to remain and be consider- 
ed by all parties as remaining and being, at all times, in the 
said Board of Directors and their successors. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and 
seals, on the day of » A. D. 18—~ 

——— ———-, President. [1. s.] 
ee es | Teacher, [u. s.] 


Secretary of Board. 
Rejected and dissatisfied Teachers : Organized com- 


























Attest: —— 





binations have been made by rejected Teachers, in 
some portions of the State, to mislead inexperien- 
ced Directors, and induce the latter to examine 
and employ them at their own responsibility, and in 
defiance of the present school laws. Such a course 
can only result in disaster to the parties who at- 
tempt the experiment. Teachers employed under 
such circamstances could not legally draw their pay 
from the district treasury : and Directors would for- 
feit their district’s share of the State appropriation, 
and be individually liable to the district for the 
amount thus lost, as well as for the Teachers’ wages, 
if paid out of the school money; and be liable, 
beside, to removal from office by the Court of 
Quarter Sessions. 

The Department is willing to extend reasonable 
sympathy and encouragement to Teachers who com- 
ply with the terms of the law, and evince a willing- 
ness to educate themselves up to the level of its re- 
quirements, as rapidly as leisure, and opportunities 
for study, will permit. But in such cases as the 
above, recusants will find the heavy hand of the law, 
and the authority of the Department, come down 
upon them with unsparing rigor. If they are not 
willing to qualify themselves for their profession, 
they had better quit the business at once, and give 
place to better men. If Teachers feel themselves 
aggrieved by the examinations to which they may 
be subjected, they should level their anathemas at 
the Department, and not at the County Superinten- 
dents; for the latter, when in the faithful andimpar- 
tial discharge of their duty, are only fulfilliug the 
law,and obeying the express instructions of the De- 
partment. “It is a delicate and difficult task—a 
momentous responsibility—to undertake the educa- 
tion of youth, even with mature years. ripe judgment, 
a thorough education, and with all the advantages 
derived from long experience and extended obser- 
vation. The best interests of our children call for 
the employment of gifted, skilful, carefully trained, 
efficient and devoted teachers.” And those who 
are charged with the administration of the system 
would be recreant to the high trust devolved upon 
them, if they countenanced the intrusion of nnwom 
thy and discarded applicants. When manifest in- 
justice has been done, through favoritism or preju- 
dice, the only proper course would be to bring the 
case, with the proof, before the Department for ex- 
amination and redress. 


Certificates under 36th section—School Warrants :— 
School warrants for the year 1855, have been is- 
sued to over twelve hundred districts, and the re- 
mainder—about_350—will be issued as fast as the 
proper certificates are received, although, in this 
instance, they fail to reach the Department within 
the school year, as required by the letter of the 
law. ‘This indulgence will be extended the more 
freely to such Districts as come under the provisions 
of the last section of the Supplement of 1855.— 
Great reluctance is manifested, in many cases, to 
comply with the requirements of the 36th section, 
in this particular. This is doubtless owing, in a 
great measure, to misaprehension of its design. Un- 
der the law of 1849, the districts were entitled to 
a warrant for their pro rata share of the State 
Appropriation, whenever they made report of their 
operations for the previous year, and certified that 
they had levied tax sufficient to put and keep the 
schools in operation for the usual period, in the 
year to which the appropriation applied. Under 
this provision, gross frauds were committed, by 





making false reports when no schools had been in 
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operation ; issuing duplicates and never collecting 
them, or any portion of them; uot keeping schools 
in operation as the law required; employing in- 
competent immoral teachers; not requiring the 
proper branches to be taught; and, in some instan- 
ces, expending the State appropriation for making 
roads, and for other illegitimate purposes. When 
it is borne in mind that the four months term of 
school, and the certificate and affidavit now required 
before the school warrant issues, are intended to 
guard against these very frauds and “ey the tax 
payers of the commonwealth ; and that it requires 
but little time and trouble for the Secretary and 
President of the Board to prepare and execute 
this necessary document once a year, and transmit 
it to the County Superintendent,—surely no reason- 
able person can, with a clear conscience, object to 
the existing regulations, and no well-meaning offi- 
cer who has been at his post long enough to under- 
stand its duties, can hesitate to respond, with alacri- 
ty, to these injunctions of the law. 


Annual Reports of the Districts: It will be ob- 
served that two documents a year are now required 
from each Board, instead of one, as under the old 
law. The first is the certificate already mentioned; 
and the second the usual Annual Report, which it 
is the duty of the Secretary to prepare, and for 
which blanks are furnished by the County Superin- 
tendent. Instrictness, both Report and Certificate 
should be transmitted tothe Department, before the 
warrant issues; but the Report can rarely be prop- 
erly made out before the close of the year, although 
the certificate may be, much earlier ; and to relieve 
the embarrassment and hardships occasioned by the 
sudden and radical changes made in the system by 
the new law, the Department issued the warrants 
upon the receipt of the Certificate above, relying 
upon the good faith and integrity of the respec- 
tive Boards of Directors to furnish the Report at 
the proper time. This should have been done im- 
mediately after the close of the Schvol year on 
the first Monday in June. But thus far it has 
been the case in comparatively few instances, and 
County Superintendents, to whom those reports are 
to be transmitted, are on that account, delayed in 
the preparation of their own Reports, beyond the 
time originally specified in their instructions. This 
grievance should be promptly remedied, and this 
duty is urgently enjoined upon delinquent Boards of 
Directors, In every case of failure, now, in this par- 
ticular, or of unreasonable delay, the Department 
will protect itself by hereafter rigidly withholding 
the warrant for the State Appropriation, until after 
the close of the year, and until every requisite of 
the law has first been complied with by Directors. 
It is the duty of the Secretary of the Board to pre- 
pare the Report, and as he is now a paid officer, he 
should be held to the faithful execution of his work, 
or his place supplied by the appointment of a com- 
petent successor. If no blanks are at hand, appli- 
cation should be made, at once, to the County Su- 
perintendent for a supply. And if the accounts 
and records of the District have been so imperfect- 
ly kept, that a correct report cannot well be made 
out, it should be made as nearly accurate as the 
materials at hand will permit; and care be taken, 
hereafter, to keep the affairs of the District in bet- 
ter order. 

Cost of Instruction—what it embraces: The “ cost 


of instraction ” mentioned in the blank report, 
should include teachers’ wages, fuel, and the usual 





incidental expenses;—omitting building expenses, 
and extraordinary repairs. 

P. O. to be always stated, in letters: Directors and 
others, writing to the Department, are particularly 
requested to mention their post office and county, as 
well as district. The post mark on the envelope is 
frequently the only elue to the locality of the cor- 
respondent, and sometimes even that is wanting;—in 
which case letters remain unanswered, owing to the 
impossibility of knowing where to direct the reply. 


School Architecture: It is uncertain at what time, 
precisely, the “ School Architecture” will be ready 
—certainly not before August. Loose sheets and 
plans, with specifications, for primary schools, will 
be maiied to each district, in advance, to relieve 
somewhat the most urgent demands for a guide of 
some kind, 

State Appropriation not decreased by County Super- 
intendent’s salary: Nearly ten per cent. more school 
money has been appropriated and paid to the Dis- 
tricts for the past year, except where the County 
Commissioners’ certificates showed a decrease in the 
number of taxables, which is the standard of distri- 
bution. This fact explodes the popular notion that 
the salaries of the County Superintendents absorb, 
to that extent, the usual pro rata share of the ap- 
propriation due to each county—$185,000 being the 
average annual disbursement heretofore, while for 
the past year it will amount to within a fraction of 
$200,000. 








County Superintendencn. 





Potter County--Teacher’s Certificates 

For the information of those holding certificates, 
or wishing to be examined, or otherwise interested 
in the matter, the following explanations are given 
hy the undersigned : 

There are two kinds of certificates authorized to 
be given, which may be designated as Temporary 
and Permanent, The Temporary or “ Provisional” 
certificate, is given for a period not exceeding one 
year. It implies that the holder is expected to make 
farther proficiency in some or ull of the branches in 
which has been examined, and in the art of 
teaching, before he can be admitted into the rank 
of professional and thoroughly qualified teachers.— 
An alteration has just been made by the State Su- 
perintendent, in the form ofthe Provisional or Tem- 
porary certificate, which is to take effect from and 
after the present date. The alteration consists in 
the introduction of a scale of figures to indicate the 
relative degree of the proficiency of the holder of 
the certificate, in the several branches. The form 
as now set forth, is as follows : 





No. 50. GOOD FOR ONE YEAR ONLY. 


TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE.—Provisional. 

M E Ww has passed an examina- 
tion in the following brancees, with the annexed re- 
sult :— 

ORTHOGRAPHY - - 4||GRAMMAR - - - - 3 

READING - - - ~- 3j} ARITHMETIC - - - 2 

3 


WRITING - - - -4|}TEACHING - - = - 
GEOGRAPHY, - - - 2}} 
A B 





, Superintendent 
County. 








June—, 185 of L 


Explanation : No.1, signifies Very good ; 2, Good; 
3, Middling ; 4, Poor; 5, Very Poor. 
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From an examination of the foregoing form, it 
will be seen that there may be at least rive grades 
ofthe Temporary certificate ; and the injustice can 
now be avoided, of classing weli-qualified and poor- 
ly-qualified teachers all together. A similar method 
of discrimination had been adopted by the under- 
signed, which is of course now superseded by that 
issued from the School Department. 

With a view to order and uniformity, the under- 
signed is desirous that all teachers who hold the 
temporary certificate, and are engaged in the schools 
for the coming school year, may have certificates of 
the new form, to take effect from this date. He 
will therefore be pleased to issue these certificates, 
to those who wish. 

; The form of the Permanent certificate is as fol- 
ows : 


No. 5. BY AUTHORITY OF LAW. 
COMMON SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE. 


—— It is hereby certified that C D 
q has passed a THOROUGH EXAMINATION 
\ 8 in Orthography, Reading, Writing, English 
——~ ’ Grammar, Arithmetic Geography ) 
AND IN THE ART OF TEACHING. 
E T , Superintendent 
June —, 185 of W County. 



































It will-at once be seen that this certificate was 
never intended to be issued to any, but those giving 
evidence of a high order of qualifications. The 
undersigned has given this certificate to but four 
persons. Says the State Superintendent, in instruc- 
tions issued from the Department, “ County Super- 
intendents will be held to a strict accountability in 
reference to the examination of teachers, and grant- 
ing certificates. The certificate, [i. e. the perma- 
nent] should be issued to such — as prove them- 
selves entirely competent to take charge of a school, 
and to give instruction in all the branches named, 
according to approved modes. Capacity in the ArT 
or Teacuine is of the first importance. If any 
teacher to whom this certificate is issued proves in- 
competent, it should be promptly recalled. These 
precautions are deemed necessary, in order that the 
profession of teaching may be established upon a 
proper basis.” 


To those who hold Permanent certificates, (issued 
by my predecessor, before the blank forms for the 
Temporary certificates were received,) the sugges- 
tion is made that it would be proper that they 
should be exchanged for different ones, unless the 
holders are conscious of having passed the thorough 
examination required. This suggestion is made, be- 
cause it is a part of the duty of the County Super- 
intendent to annul such certificates, if he finds them 
in the hands of persons who prove not to be “ en- 
tirely competent.” 

It is hoped that a large and successful Institute, 
or Teachers’ School may be held in the course of 
the next autumn, and that not a few of the attend- 
ants will be found worthy to receive, at the close, 
the honorable distinction of a Permanent Certifi- 
cate. All teachers who are actuated by right mo- 
tives, and all judicious friends of education, will 
coincide with the wish of the Department, that the 
Profession of Teaching may be established upon 
a proper basis. 

It is proper,to remark, here, that no such certifi- 
cate as a State certificate, is authorized as yet, and 





that no certificate is of any validity, except in the 
County in which it is issued. 
Junel, 1855.] J. B. Prapt, Co. Supt. 


Lancaster County. 
Mituerstown, May 25, 1855. 
Tothe School Directors of Lancaster County; 

GentLeMeN :—My duties connected with the Nor- 
ma! Institute in this place, will close the second week 
in July, after which I will be more at liberty to at- 
tend to the other duties connected with my office. 

The success of our Normal School has exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations, and my opinion coin- 
cides with that expressed by all the friends of Edu- 
cation who have witnessed its operation, that in no 
other way, in so short a time, could so much have 
been done to advance the interests of common Schools 
in Lancaster county. 

After the 16th of July, I shall be prepared to com- 
mence my tour through the county, for the purpcse of 
examination. Itis my intention to visit every dis- 
trict in the county, and I desire you to notify me, as 
soon as convenient, about the time at which the 
Schools of your respective districts will open, and 
the place at which it would be best to hold the ex- 
amination. I respectfully suggest that a school 
house would be the most suitable, if entertainment 
could be had near it. 

Upon the reception of this information, arrange- 
ments will be made for the whole county, and you will 
be informed as to the exact time at which I can visit 
each district. 

After the expe rience of last year, it is unnecessary 
for me to say that Blackboards, as large as can be had, 
are essential to secure a satisfactory examination. 

Teachers in order to give themselves the proper 
standing, should demand a public examination, 
and it is hoped that Directors will insist upon 
an examination in their presence. But as a full 
supply of Teachers may not be obtained on the day 
of examination, and asit is manifestly a violation of 
the law to employ them without an examination, I 
will be at my office in Lancaster—the same as that 
of Thomas H. Burrowes, Esq.,—on every Saturday, 
from the 15th of September to the lst of December, 
and will attend to examining such as present them- 
selves. But in order to secure a private examina- 
tion, Teachers must, in all cases procure a written 
request to that effect, signed by at Jeast three mem- 
bers of the board of Directors of the district in which 
they propose to teach. 

lt may bea matter of interest to you to state that 
by a recent act of the Legislature, the Pennsylvania 
School Journal has become officially connected with 
the School Department, and that by a decision of 
the Superintendent, each board of Directors can sub- 
scribe for a copy for each member, out of the public 
tunds. 

I have forwarded Blank Forms of Reports to some 
member of each Board in the county. You wi!l great- 
ly oblige me by filling them up and returning them 
by the first of June, according to law. If any have 
failed to reach you, others may be had at the office 
in Lancaster, or will be sent if requested. 

Care should be taken to insert the names and Post 
Offices of the officers of the respective Boards. 

In conclusion it gives me pleasure to say that the 
cause of Education in our county is rapidly advan- 
cing, and our Teachers’ Schoolsand School Houses, 
will compare favorably with any in the State. 

J. P. Wicxersuam, Co. Supt. 
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Jefferson County. 
To the Boards of School Directors of Jefferson Co. 


GENTLEMEN :—I avail myself of the columns of the 
Journal, which is now, happily,for the cause, placed 
in your hands by Legislative enactment, to address 
you on the subject of our common duties in the 
cause of education in our county, more especially 
as but very few Directors take the county papers ; 
and many of our notices and publications during the 

ast year, intended and relied on as a means of ful- 
filling our mutual obligations, were passed by un- 
heeded or unknown. 

During the past year, our arrangements have of- 
ten been frustrated, through the want of more cer- 
tain and frequent communication. This is owing to 
causes which are still in the way of success, such as 
the fewness of post offices; the length of time a let- 
ter is getting from one part of the county to anoth- 
er—often longer than a voyage to Europe; the na- 
tural obstacles that the face of the country presents, 
to wit : hilly and rough roads, extensive pine forests, 
and unbridged streams, with deep mud or heavy 
snow-drifts in winter. 

The interests of education have often suffered from 
the want of punctuality in the meetings of the 
Boards; schools have been put off until winter was 
half over; and during the extremely cold weather, 

eculiar to our climate, the open condition of a num- 
ce of school houses, has rendered the services of 
the teachers and the attendance of the children of 
little profit. 

I beg leave to submit to your consideration, and 
invite your zealous co-operation in carrying out, the 
following plan of operations for the present school 


ear. 

1. Let the Boards all meet as soon after harvest as 
practicable, all the members attending; and then 
determine to start the schools as fast as teachers 
can be had. If the children are to be educated, why 
should we wait until winter? This is the busiest 
season with us, when the whole community is en- 
g ged in lumbering, and parents are not willing to 
send the large scholars. 


2. It is highly important that the whole Board 
should be present at the examination of their 
teachers. The chief interest is lost by their ab- 
sence. We have not enjoyed this privilege, in but 
two or three instances, The law is express on the 
subject. The practice that now obtains of waiting 
until a teacher happens to come along, and then 
sending him alone to be examined, without the pre- 
sence of the Directors, or the Superintendent know- 
ing anything about the moral character of the ap- 
plicant, is injurious to our cause, and fails to carry 
out the spirit of the law. Neither should the prac- 
tice of putting teachers into schools without exami- 
nation, be continued any longer. It is very incon- 
venient to examine while visiting the school.— 
Teachers living north and east, can easily meet with 
me in Brookville, during the weeks of my regular 
visits there, which, as already published, will be in 
the last week of every month. Those who teach 
without certificates, cannot be paid for such service 
out of the public funds. They must look to the di- 
rectors personally for their pay. 

The Secretary of every Board, should promptly 
write and let the Superintendent know when they 
wish their schools to begin, and state how many 
teachers have been provided. 


3. The attention of the Boarde is directed to the 
condition of many of the school houses, A number of 


to be confined in. Repairs should be made in sea- 
son, and the necessary fixtures inside. Even in 
some of our best houses, there is neither broom, 
shovel, coal bucket nor poker. These ought to be 
provided. For every house, there should be a coal 
house attached, and then there would be no neces- 
sity, as is sometimes done, to put the coal in a cor- 
ner of the school house, or under the eaves, against 
the outside; nor would teachers and scholars be 
compelled to use their hands for a shovel. Before 
the doors and around many school houses, large 
trees are lying with their roots torn up and jagging 
out in every direction. Over these must little 
children daily climb, all wet and covered with snow, 
before they can get to school. Could not the neigh- 
bors turn out and rid off the ground for their little 
children, and cut down such trees as darken the 
windows, and endanger the building? I would 
earnestly entreat the Boards to have the right kind 
of fixtures inside the house. Let the long, steep 
writing benches placed against the walls, be taken 
away, and the body of the floor be filled with seats 
and desks, nearly level and graded to suit the va- 
rious sizes of children, that the whole school may 
face the teacher. There should also be a chairand 
table, for the teacher, and likewise a blackboard.— 
All these are absolutely necessary to carry on the 
schools aright. 

I conclude by reminding you all of the provision 
of section 25th, which requires a selection of school 
books to be made at i first meeting, after the 
annual election. Much inconvenience and lost time 
result from having a diversity of books in the same 
classes; or from having the classes subdivided to 
suit the books. Teachers should be required, with- 
out any exception, to carry out this measure of the 
Boards. 

Gentlemen: it devolves on us to see to it, that 
the children of Jefferson county shall all have an 
opportunity of receiving a good common school 
education. We have the means and the power; let 
us arise and unitedly and sacredly do our whole 
duty. Yours, with respect, 

Jno. C. Wacaman, Co. Supt. 





Fayette County. 


Mr. Burrowes: I have been receiving monthly 
visits of your excellent Journal during the last year, 
and have perused its pages with much pleasure, and 
I hope profit. Mar vou be richly rewarded for the 
zealous and efficie upport you have given to the 
important subject vt common school education—not 
oniy rewarded in a pecuniary point of view, but by 
a consciousness of having labored to advance the 
yest interests of our beloved commonwealth, and 
by receiving indubitable evidence that your labor 
has not been in vain. 

I have not been a correspondent of the Journal 
‘or two reasons :—first, its columns are already well 
supplied by intelligent contributers from various 
yarts of the State;—and second, we have a paper in 
yur county (“'Teacher’s Institute,”) devoted exclu- 
sively to educational subjects. 1 also have the 
»orivilege of making two of our county papers medi- 
ams of correspondence. I have availed myself of 

his privilege, kindly and voluntarily extended to 
ne by Messrs. Hurd and Bierer, editcrs of the Clip- 
per and Genius of Liberty. 

I have the pleasure of informing you that here, as 
well as elsewhere, there is an increasing interest in 
she cause of general education. Fvyette, with the 





them are absolutely unfit for teachers and children 


adjoining counties of Washington and Greene, is 
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well supplied with schools of the highest order.— 
We have (within a few miles of us) Canonsburgh, 
Washington, Madison and Waynesburgh Colleges, 
and several respectable Academies aud High 
Schools. Many of our young men, who were en- 
gaged during last winter, in teaching, are now dili- 
gently prosecuting their studies in these institutions. 
This affords a gratifying assurance that the stand- 
ard of the teacher’s qualifications and profession will 
be elevated. 

In conclusion, permit me, sir, to congratulate you 
upon the prospective issue of the efforts of the 
friends of common school education. I would ani- 
mate and cheer you on, in the performance of your 
toilsome duties; I would soak to you in the lan- 
guage of encouragement and hope. May your la- 
bor be fully rewarded—and your most sanguine ex- 
pectations be realized, Josnua V. Giszons, 

Merritstown, Fayette Co., June, 1855. 





Lawrence County. 


Mr. Crarx: Please permit me, through the col- 
umne of your paper, to makea brief statement, for 
the benefit of teachers, relative to Teachers’ Associ- 
ations, that have been organized in Lawrence Coun- 
ty, and are now in operation. 

The meetingsare as follows, viz: For Little and 
Big Beaver Districta, at the Stone School House on 
the last Saturday of each month, at 1 o’clock, P. M.; 
Mahoning District, on the same day,at the Disciple 
Church, near Edenburg, at 10 o’clock, A. M.; Perry 
and Wayne Districts, at the Brick School house, in 
Wurtemburyg, on the first Saturday of each month, 
at 1 oclock, P. M.; New Castle, Neshannock, Shen- 
ango and Taylor, in the Union School Building, on 
the third Saturday of each month, at 9 o’clock, A. M.: 
North Beaver, at Mount Jackson, on the same day, 
at 1 o’clock, P. M. 

There is an appointment made for forming an As- 
sociation for Slipperyrock District, at Princeton, on 
the second Saturday of June, to meet at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. 

It is hoped that the teachers of Pulaski, Wilming 
ton and North Slipperyrock Districts will also, ere 
long, have their Associations; so that a]! the teachers 
in the covnty may have an opportunity of meeting at 
least once each month, for the purpose of counselling 
and encouraging each other in the greatand good 
work of preparing themselves for the important duties 
of their profession. Teachers arethe very life ofthe 
cominon school system; and on their efficiency in the 
“art of teaching,” depends, in a great degree, the 
education of the masses of our youth, as well as the 
perfecting of the common school system. 

The objects of the Associations, is the mutual im- 
provement of the teachers in their profession. The 
principal exercises of the meetings, are teaching the 
branches required by the school laws, and /ecturing 
on the “ Art of Teaching.” Teachers throughout 
the county are earnestly solicited to become members, 
and to be punctual in attending the meetings of these 
Associations, and thereby be instrumental in prepar- 
ingjtheir brethren, as wel! as themselves, for teaching 
with efficiency and success in our common schools, 
It is well known that we have some excellent teach- 
ersin Lawrence county, who are willing to meet 
their brethern for the purpose of interchanging views, 
and exhibiting their mode of teaching for the benefi: 
of those who have less experience than themselves; 
and no doubt all the teachers of the county will avail 





themselves of the opportunity of attending the meet- 
ings, that they may share in the benefits arising from 
association. It is also expected that, by these meet- 
ings, the way will be prepared for holding a County 
Institute next fall. School Directors, as faras they 
have been consulted, have agreed to pay their teach. 
ers forattending the Association (one day each month,) 
the same asforteaching. Many of the Directorsare 
determined to employ none to teach next winter, but 
competent teachers ; therefore they make this liberal 
offer of bearing part of the expense of attending the 
teacher’s meetings. 

The time has come when well qualified teachers 
are appreciated, and for such there will be a demand 
and reasonable compensation ; therefore, let all that 
expect employment.as teachers, be,fully prepared for 
the important duties of their profession. 

School Directors, and other active friends of edu. 
cation, are respectfully invited to attendand partici- 
pate in these meetings. Tues. Berry. 

May 21, 1855. County Superintendent. 

[American Farmer, New Castle.] 
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Original Communications. 





SCHEDULE OF DAILY EXERCISES. 

Mr. Burrowes: At the request of some of my 
fellow teachers,I offer you, for publication, the fol. 
ing schedule, as a plan for conducting schooi exer- 
cises. It is not to be understood that the plan is per- 
ject, or that it will suit every school; but it has been 
used with gratifying resulta in country schools, .ave- 
raging daily about forty five pupile, and embracing all 
the branches, from the alphabet tothe higher-branch- 
es, usually taught in common schools. 

The plan necessarily presupposes the use of a uni- 
form series of class books, without which it could 
not be carried so advantageously into effect. 

It may be thought that the lasses receive entire 
ly too little time in their recitations, in order. to 
make rapid progress in their studies ; but experience 
will soon prove that if only one thing at a time is 
attended to, which should be the rule of every teach- 
er, more may bedone in a few minutes than in many, 
under the opposite system, by which we attempt sev- 
eral things at the same time and fail of success in all. 
Upon this principle, the schedule is based, and it is 
believed, when judiciously introduced intoschools, it 
will render the exercises systematica!, and contrib- 
ute much towards securing good rder. On ocea- 
sions when the exercises of the school are of a gen- 
eral character, the usual mode of proceeding may 
be set aside. It is not deemed necessary to say 
more of the utility of the plan, but merely to give a 
brief explanation of it. 

It will be seen that the forenoon exercises are dif- 
ferent: from those in the afternoon. The left hand 
column of the Programme for the morning exercises, 
shows the time of opening and closing the school 
and also the time at which each exercise commences 
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The'second column, the time occupied by each class 
in recitation. The third, the No, of class. The 
fourth, the kind of recitation. The fifth set of 
columns includes the whole order of study and reci- 
tation ; the O denoting recitation, and 1, study of 
the different branches, under which they respective- 
ly stand. After the writing exercise in the fore- 
noon, the advanced classes are enabled to prepare 
their recitations for the afternoon; and so also in the 
afternoon, those who do not participate in any of the 
exercises after recess, are enabled to study the les. 
sons for the following morning: thus avoiding all 
conflict among the classes in studying and reciting. 












































































































































Amos Row. 
Lancaster, May, 1855. 
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DAILY PREPARATION BY TEACHERS FOR THEIR 
OLASSES.—NO. 2. 

Mr. Burrowes.—In a former article, I was led, by 
way of illustration, to mention Geography, as a 
branch upon which the teacher should daily bestow 
attention, if he would induce an interest in its pur- 
suit. Although the object of these articles is not, 
primarily, to illustrate any particular mode of teach- 
ing any branch, still the nature of the topic evi- 
dently allows some latitude in this direction, by 
way of illustrating and enforcing the main proposi- 
tion, “That the teacher should daily study.” As 
we address teachers, we hope, however, to be ex- 
cused from lawyer-like precision upon the:e poin’:. 

Perhaps there is no branch of study which pro- 
duces so little of that healthy vigor and glow of 
mind, so essential in the student, as the bare out- 
lines of Geography. The class of pupils who study 
it, are not of course of sufficient age and maturity of 
thought, either to discover striking excellencies and 
beauties in the study itself, to comprehend the ex- 
tent to which it will be applied in the pursuit of 
other studies, or in the practical concerns of life.— 
The tracing of boundary lines and mountain 
ranges, straining over the pronunciation of difficult 
geographical names, and wading through unknown 
seas, in search of islands, soon become tasks produc- 
ing few sensations, except that of irksomeness.— 
Here lie the difficulties in the way of its successful 
pursuit. An interest must be excited and the at- 
tention enlisted. This work performed, and the 
student will help himself; the difficulties in the 
subject being few, with the exception perhaps of the 
effort of memory, required, to retain, when learned. 
But if the teacher, in connection with his other du- 
ties, perform this for his Geography class, he has 
enough to do. It will not answer to tell them that 
the subject is beautiful, or extremely useful; for how 
can that be believed which is not, to some extent, 
comprehended? A jewel in a casket, is not a jew- 
el in sight. The living teacher must disclose these 
gems. No text-book, however perfect, can perform 
the labor for him. 

The topics of Geography furnish ample field for 
interesting remark. Let the teacher avail himself 
of the opportunity, not omitting of course, to lead 
out the thoughts of the pupil upon the theme he 
pursues, But especially should the teacher be un- 
satisfied with the old ideas upon science. Let him 
pry after more truth. ‘The bare satisfaction of com- 
prehending a new idea, should be considered as am- 
ply remunerative. Interest yourself, fellow teacher, 
in daily study ; and what surer way, I ask, can you 
take to exert an interest in the same among your 
pupils? Like, everywhere begets its like. 

But to return from this digression :—Do the class 
fully comprehed the reason why the sun seems to 
rise and set; ‘are they all sure that the earth is an 
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oblate spheroid ;—and have they ever had any hints 
concerning the probable cause of this shape ?— 
Would not the reason why we have summer when 
the sun is farther off, interest them a little? Ifyou 
think so, suppose you spend an hour each day for 
their benefit upon these points. Perhaps some of 
them may have queried why the tide ebbs and 
flows; or perhaps have wondered what on earth 
could make the gulf steam; or why it couldn’t just 
as well rain on a desert as anywhere? If they 
have, it might be as well to satisfy them. 

Effort is the price of success, with you, teacher! 
as well as with your pupil; and while you urge him on 
to patient, untiring effort, don’t forget the practice 
of what you recommend. The study of science is 
ever new: inasinuch as nature is its groundwork.— 
She issues new editions, at least every year. Let it 
be the teacher’s ambition, in perusing them, to ex- 
tract nutriment for that wonderful germ—the hu- 
man intellect. C. W. D. 

Chester, Delaware co., June 2, 1855. 





PAY IN ADVANCE—MINUTES. 

Mr. Burrowes: I found pasted in the June No. 
of the Journal, a notice, saying that my subscription 
had run oat, by the law of the limitation, and, un- 
less 1 sent on a dollar, I should receive no more.— 
Now this is just what I like—this pre-pay system ; 
no collecting old bills, no losing five dollars in this 
and fifty in that city. Having had a little experi- 
ence in conducting educational papers, I am satis- 
fied the best way is to strike from the list the name 
of every subscriber who does not, at the end of each 
volume, pay in advance, for the next year. I am 
heartily glad, therefore, that this ready-pay arrange- 
ment is carried out by the Journal. It is much ea- 
sier to ask a man if he wants a paper, than it is to 
dun him for a bill that has been accumulating for 
two or three years. It is much easier, too, to pay 
at the commencement of a volume, than it is to hand 
over three or four dollars, after we have forgotten 
that we had been benefitted by the monthly produc- 
tions of the editor and his contributors, 

I was glad to see, also, your remarks relative to 
the detailed proceedings of teachers’ meetings. It 
cannot particularly interest your subscribers in 
Berks county, for example, to know at what precise 
time the Association in Bradford county, commen- 
ced each session, and acjourned,—who mad. the 
several motions, and what each motion wus. 'T') ey 
do not know any of the teachers here, neither do 
we know them personally. While this detail is un- 
interesting to those not particularly acquainted with 
the individuals engaged in the meetings, it occupies 
much space in the columns of the Journal, that 
might be taken up with other matter which 
would be beneficial to all. The subjects brought 


before the educational meetings in ditierent locali- 





ties of the commonwealth are of general interest, 
and the discussion of an important question in one 
county, when it becomes known throughout the 
State, would call the attention of teachers in other 
counties to the matter, and thus aconcert of action 
be secured. 

Please to add to your list of county papers that 
give a column to educational topics, the Bradford 
Reporter, edited by E. O. Goodrich, and the Brad- 
ford Argus, edited by Mr. Parsons, 

I enclose two dollars, one for myself and one for 

So long as I remain a teacher in the 
State, you shall never be obliged to expunge my 


name from your subscription list. 
C. R. Cozurn, 
Susquehanna Collegiate Institute, June, 1855. 





ADVICE TO THOSE WHO Stupy.—Never perplex your 
mind with the fear that you can not remember.— 
Make no effort to remember! Let your whole effort 
be to understand. When the whole subject of your 
lesson is once completely understood, remembering 
will follow as easily and almost as surely as light 
follows the rising of the sun. Try this for one 


month, and then decide.—Lewisburg Chronicle. 
TEACHER. 





TO THE TEACHER. 
Teacher speed thee on thy mission, 
Go though troubles thee betide, 
Striving e’er with warmest zeal 
Aright the youthful mind to guide ; 
From the duty that’s before thee, 
Let no trifle turn aside. 


Remember, teacher, that thou dealest 
Not with fabrics which decay, 
But with spirits that will live 
’ Through eternity’s long day ; 
Moulding into forms of beauty 
That which ne’er may pass away. 


Forming mind is thy employment, 
Let the task receive thy care; 
For impressions thou art making 

End, O! who can tell us where; 
Not in this brief life of ours,— 
In the next—perhaps not there. 


Moulding talent, curbing passion, 
By the arts you only know; 
An employment more ennobling 
Can not sure be found below; 

Or one which upon creation 
Doth more real good bestow. 


Destroying vice, promoting virtue, 
This most worthy task is thine, 
As thou guidest each aspirant 
Forth to kneel at learning’s shrine:— 
Then though care seems oft oppressive, 
Do thou not at these repine. 
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Teacher, hard{though thou must labor, 

Let thine arm be firm and strong; 
And thy watchword ever should be, 

To shield the right—destroy the wrong. 
And, to one who good is seeking, 
What task more noble can belong? 

HELEN JANE. 
Harford, Susqueahnna co., Pa. 





TEACHERS AND TEXT BOOKS. 

To judge of the character of the books now used 
in our schools, by the sonorous and positive tone 
of those who are seeking to displace them, we 
should deem them of very little merit; and yet it 
may be seriously questioned whether, for the last 
twenty years, the frequency of their change has 
been at all compensated by a correspoding improve- 
ment in their quality. Disclaiming, at the outset, 
all respect for that economy which would lay its 
suicidal. hand on aught that pertains to the school 
room, to rob it of its useful and attractive adorn- 
ments, I can not but regard the multitude of new 
books which yearly scatters its recommendations 
over the country, as little other than the produce of 
these admirable coadjutors in the book line, vanity 
and avarice. Publishers are found not too honest 
to offer rewards to persons who will undertake to 
introduce a new series of books into schools ; and it 
is avery prominent duty of those to whom the se- 
lection of text books belongs, to admit no new one 
into school, till they have given it a thorough ex- 
amination. comparing it, at the same time, with the 
one it is intended to supersede. 

That “there is no royal road to learning” is a 
very true, as it is avery ancient, apothegm. But 
this saying of a faithful teacher to his august pupil, 
was not more needed, than is an impression on the 
minds of all engaged or concerned in the instruction 
of the young, that no system of school books, how- 
ever well devised, can ever supply the place of good 
and able teachers. Give us men of the right stamp 
for these, and I had almost said, the fewer books in 
our schools the better. 

At this period, the State is nearly flooded with 
pamphlets filled with dazzling descriptions and re- 
commendations of Grammars and Readers. It is 
amusing torun over these splendid puffs. One pana 
gyrist reaches the climax of his encomiums by calling 
a certain Grammar, “an almighty good book.’— 
Though there is nothing in it so bad as that expres- 
sion, I believe it is not suited to take the place of 
grammars now in use. 


There is a large portion of every branch of study 
which, if taught well, must come directly from the 
teacher’s lips. The formality of a book is not 
adapted to it. ‘Thus, the first question in another 
Grammar is, “ What is your name ?” an interrogato- 





ry very properly connected with the registry of the 
scholars’ names, but seldom answered by the gram- 
mar pupil, without the blush of suppressed indigna- 
tion or contempt. The first page of the elements 
of a different Grammar is taken up with questions 
and answers on language and ideas. Instead of 
the different parts of speech being introduced in a 
compact form, with concise definitions, they are 
hedged in with circling preparations, and entangled 
with matter irrelevant and out of place. This is 
followed by a work of larger size, and, doubtless, 
merit. But would not grammar be more rapidly 
and successfully taught in our common schools by 
the use of one book instead of two? Would not 
geography? A good teacher utters whole pages of 
grammar, arithmetic and geography every day to 
his pupils; ay, and elicits whole pages from them ; 
but he does not print these conversations in a 
book. 

The elucidations of the teacher; his complete 
method; his punctuality; his steadfastness of pur. 
pose; his warm attachment for his school, which 
cannot be disguised; his earnest tones of persua- 
sion, rendered tenfold powerful by the honest and 
broken voice which now and then betray his noble 
appreciation of that knowledge which his genius is 
picturing forth for the inspiration of his pupils; 
these are the qualities and these the effortsthat are 
to enable us to realize the magnificence, the splen- 
dor and the beauty of the school system. 

Let it be remembered that books are only aids, 
and are not expected to perform the main duties of 
ateacher. They nevercan do this. Though the 
school room were crowded with them, and its walls 
lined with apparatus, if the teacher have not the 
ability, and energy, and skill, and an absorbing 
interest in his work, there will be no proper expan- 
sion of the youthful mind, no love of study inspired ; 
the fond anticpations of parents will be taken away, 
and the magnificence of the State wasted. 

J. F. H. 

Brady's Bend, Armstrong co., May, 1855. 





‘“WHO READS A TEACHER’S JOURNAL?’ 

The above caption is from “ Recreations of a Ped- 
agogue,” in the April number of the N. Y. Teacher. 
The author tells his readers that “prominent teach- 
ers” have made this remark to him, with the addi- 
tion that they “never pretend to read these Teach- 
ers’ papers.” He also informs us, in his recreations, 
that he has found “scores of teachers who take no 
educational journal whatever.” ‘“ Now,” continues 
“ Pedagogue,” “either our teachers’ journals are be-. 
hind the age,—not adapted to the wants of teach- 
ers,—or great numbers of our best teachers are pro~ 
foundly indifferentto their worth.” And he supposes: 
that “both are partially true.” I would suggest 
another supposition ; and that is that “ all prominent 
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teachers” are not the best teachers. He who despises 
a teachers’ journal, because it discusses the modes of 
teaching A, B, C, may be “ prominent,” but he is not 
a teacher of the right sort. Yet “ Pedagogue” 
thinks this a good reason for a good teacher to not 
read them. He says: 

“He has, never seen an educational magazine 
which either in design or execution, came up to his 
views of the standard required by the circumstances 
of the teacher's profession. Modes of teaching the 
elementary branches, from A, B, C, upwards, have 

been treated of until it isnow all small talk, about 
which nobody requires farther instruction ; and yet 
every pedagogical tyro, who is proud of seeing his 
name in print, must give his experience, ad nauseam. 
Our best teachers are tired of these puerilities, and 
don’t read them; and they would rather have the 
perusal of Blackwood, Westminster, Putnam or Har- 
per, than of all the so-called “ teachers’ journals” 
in Christendom.” 

“ But,” he asks, “what shall be done? Ask any 
of your first-rate teachers—men of literary taste, 
scientific attainments, and above all, of broad phil- 
anthropic charities, as all teachers should be—what 
kind of a monthly journal they would like best, if 
they could have but ore for themselves, their friends, 
and the whole neighborhood ; and their answer will 
point in the common sense way to the desired end. 
It would be a periodical adapted primarily to the 
wants of the teacher, considered as a learner, in 
which formally stated modes of instruction should 
be less prominent than facts and principles ; and the 
leading aim of which should be to prepare the teach- 
er for his work by making him, first, a scholar in 
the branches which he is to teach, and secondly, a 
truly intelligent man ; and in the second place, it 
should have a look towards securing the attention 
of as large a number as possible of the good citizens 
in every intelligent community, whom it should 
strive to interest in all just and wise efforts—strict- 
ly educational and otherwise—to improve the moral, 
intellectual and physical condition of the people. 

“« All the branches of mental culture,—might they 
not be so popularized as to interest the masses, or 
at least to stimulate the mind to a love of them ?— 
In morals, might it not be continua! y enforced upon 
the people, that Christianity is the great parent of 
all tne virtues, and that the latter are the onlysafe- 
guard of the liberties of even an intelligent people? 
And the physical sciences—who shall number them, 
or attempt to estimate the value of a knowledge of 
them to a free community.” 

The kind of educational periodicals he “ would re- 
commend to the favor of his brethren,” isa kind which 
seems to us to be better suited to the “intelligent 
eommunity” at large, than to the special wants of 
the teacher, asa teacher. True, a teacher should 
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be posted up in this “ general intelligence” of the 
times ; but it seems to us, that a teachers’ journal ig 
not exactly the proper vehicle for communicating 
this kind of knowledge, any more than a knowledge 
of the sciences, which a teacher should likewise be 
posted up in. For a teachers’ journal to have a 
“department of periodical literature,” is well 
enough ; but to make this a principal object, seems 
to be going too far. 

He wishes to make our journal interesting to 
“those who are not teachers.” Now, we cannot ex. 
pect a teachers’ journal to be interesting to the 
public at large, without compromising, in some mea- 
sure, its usefulness, as a truly professional journal.— 
Such a journal, whether medical, mechanical, legal, 
or educational, cannot interest the reading public; 
and to fillit with “toryism, transcendentalism, slavery, 
anti-slavery, temperance, periodical literature, current 
news of the day, history, book notices, &c., to enable it 
to “rank with the Westminster, London Quarterly, §c., 
&c., in the department of general literature,” is not to 
make it ateachers’ journal. We repeat that it should 
be strictly professional, whether read by the public, 
or not. But “prominent teachers will not read it.”— 
Ay, we have known “prominenl teachers” who de- 
spised “small talk” about teaching the primary 
branches of the school room. But that did not 
prove them to be the best teachers ;—nor that they 
had the true spirit of teachers ;—nor that they,them- 
selves, needed not instruction in the mode of teach- 
ing these branches. 

He who despises small things is generally deficient 
in larger things. It seems to us that the art or 
science of teaching is the true province of a teach- 
ers’ journal ; as much so as the true province of a 
medical journal is the ‘healing art; ” and the low 
estimate placed upon it by the would-be great, is 
no proof of their want of the very instruction it 
gives. 

It may be added that a main object of such a jour- 
nal is to enlighten the minds of these very “ promi- 
nent teachers” and teach them the true interests of 
their profession ; whereby they may become useful 
as well as prominent. KE. Lamporn. 


West Lampeter, Lancaster co., Pa., May, 1855. 





WHO ARE THE PATRONS? 


A subject for the consideration of Teachers and 
the people. 


Not unfrequently is a school spoken of as patron- 
ized by such and euch persons. Men, indeed, have 
not tlushed to speak of themselves as the patrons of 
such or sucha school. The expression is a very 
common one; but an error as well as a simple ex- 
pression. Be a teacher ever so competent for the 
duties of his vocation ; be he ever so diligent and in- 
defatigable in the discharge of his duties; let him, in 
the spirit of a true teacher, aim at being a public 
benefactor, and the public will not rarely affect to 
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patronize him! And—oh, shame!—nominal teach- 
ers so lower the dignity of the profession, as to speak 
of those whose children they are creating, as their 
patrons. 

But who are the patrons in education? Do we 
speak of patronizing a judge, or a legislator, or a 
preacher, or a lawyer, ora physician? No, we do 
no such thing. Who would think of the like? All! 
are agreed that these men, if true men, are patrons 
to society. Society, constituted as it is of good and 
bad, could not do without them. And is it not wrong. 
on the same principle, to talk of patronizing a teach- 
er? 

When a professional teacher labors with any spirit 
other than that of promoting the public good, and 
estimates the value of his school by the amount of 
his salary;—when he forgets that he is ateacher, and 
degenerates intoa mere trafficker iu the food of 
minds, for a little perishing silver and gold—then may 
he talk of his patrons and their patronage. But he 
who labors faithfully and diligently in this arduous 
vocation, is a patron to society. Does society any 
more patronize him than it does its minister, or its 
legislative representative, or its physician? Surely 
not. And if these men are patrons to society, as 
none will dispute, much more is the teacher a patron 
and a public benefactor. It is historear the fender 
plant. It is his to direct the mind in its first efforts 
to ascend the hill of science. It is his to bend to the 
course of truth and virtue the spirit of the very hope 
of our’ country ; to “teach the young idea how to 
shoot.” Next toa mother’s care of the infant mind, 
is that ofthe teacher. And ifhe properly cares for 
the minds and the souls of those entrusted to his care, 


is he not more than a patron to society? is he not] P 


more than a benefactor? 

The true teacher can do without the world; but 
the world, if it would remain free and civilized, can 
not do without him. This remark may seein severe ; 
but it is, nevertheless, true. He who is truly quali- 
fied to teach, is qualified for many a more lucrative 
employment. He can live in a hundred ways, with- 
out teaching; yes, and live better and longer too, 
perhaps; while without him, society would droop and 
die, as droops and dies the summer flower, when the 
genile dews and the sweet light of the sun are ex 
changed, for the severe frost and cold north winds of 
autumn. In the language of a distinguished teacher 
of New York—Rev. B. R. Hall: 

‘+ Let no one, then, insult our profession by affect- 
ing to be a patron; and let no teacher meanly lower 
the loftiness of its grandeur by a sycophantic fondling 
in miscalling persons whoare deeply debtors to his 
labor and skilJ, for the excellence of their children.” 

I. J. Stine. 

Chambersburg Tutor and Pupil. 








Notices of Schaols, 


READING SCHOOLS. 

Tue Curpren’s Visit.—The prettiest exhibition 
that we have ever had in Reading, took place on 
Wednesday afternoon last. The managers of the 
Agricultural Society had invited the teachers and 
children of the public schools, to visit the Floral 
Fair, and the occasion was taken by the Board of 
Controllers to give the citizens some idea of what 
our schools are. 

The towa, never before, saw so many pretty, neat 
and intelligent children together. ‘They met, with 








their teachers, at the various school houses, after 
dinner; the schools of each ward took their posi- 
tions on Penn street, where the whole united and 
promos to the Fair Ground, marshalled by Wm. 

. STRICKLAND, Esq., and accompanied by the City 
Band. Various counts make the number in the 
ranks from 2700 to 2900, and, where there were so 
many little folks to count, to do so was no easy task. 
The schools are at the lowest point, as to numbers, 
at this season of the year—being on the eve of va- 
cation,—or they could easily have furnished over 
three thousand children. Few of our citizens, we 
imagine, had any just idea as to what an important 
“institution” our schools had become, 

The affair was got up on a day’s notice, and no 
cffort was made at display. Plain banners indicated 
the various wards, and one carried by the High 
School bore the motto, “ Education, the safety of 
the Nation,”—true doctrine, for a people roperly 
educated can never be enslaved, and not long de- 
ceived, 

The fine appearance which the children made was 
a source of general remark. Our public schools 
have become the ground on which all meet as equals; 
yet none are lowered, but all elevated. They area 
democratic institution, and should be the boast of a 
republican nation. The time has—thank Heaven 
and the Directors—passed away, when the public 
schools were not considered the best schools, and 
not fit for those who considered themselves the best 
people. Any who would now be silly enough to ob- 
ject to sending to them, would only be laughed at, 
as behind the age. 

So, of course, we had a full representation of the 
young of Reading, and one of which the city may be 
roud. There were the children of the rich and the 
children of the poor; the children of the educated, 
and the children of those who desire that their off- 
spring shall be better instructed than themselves ; 
all, equally happy, and daily drinking in the same 
privilege from the same pure fountain. 


Many of the banners were beautifully ornamented 
with flowers ; the children wore wreaths and carried 
boquets, so that the whole looked like a floral pro- 
cession. Much credit is due the teachers of the 
city for their exertions to gratify their pupils and 
make the affair pass off pleasantly. We noticed an 
exuberance of flowers tastefully arranged in the 
North West Ward, and a very beautiful wreath in 
Spruce. 

This procession afforded a marked contrast to the 
one which took place about a week before. No 
drunken rowdies, no vulgarity and profanity—the 
object innocent and laudable. Mothers looked on 
with smiles, and sisters had no reason to weep to 
see a brother there. We believe the whole affair 
had a good effect, and think that it might be re- 
peated on some fu'ure occasion with advantage.— 
Berks §& Schuylkill Journal. 





Mechanicsburg, Cumberland Co., Public Schools. 


We are informed that the present Board of Direc- 
tors are resolved to make some very important im- 
provements in the school rooms of this borough, 
during the present season. The rooms are to be 
thoroughly renovated,the desks and seats made more 
comfortable, good board walks laid from the street 
to the school building, together with other import- 
ant changes that are reaily required. 

The schools will also be graded, and, not least, 
the rates of salury will be increased. in order to se- 
cure the services of competent teachers in each de 
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partment. This is the true policy, and if properly 
applied, it will produce a corresponding change in 
school affairs. We have the fullest confidence in 
the wisdom of the Board, and hope their efforts will 
meet the approbation of thecitizens. We sincerely 
hope that teachers will not be selected solely on 
account of their scholastic attainments, without re- 
ference to morals, ortemperament. There are many 
that have perhaps been crowned with Academic ho- 
nors, but who unfortunately possess an unhappy tem- 

erament, or lack the faculty of imparting their 

nowledge to the young, in the happy and attractive 
Style that smooths the path of learning, and leads 
the youthful mind, by easy steps, up the rugged sides 
of the Hill of Science. ‘To constitute a teacher, it 
requires a combination of education, happy temper- 
ament, high-toned morality, Christian mildness, and 
the faculty of conveying ideas to the young in a 
style adapted to their capacity.— Gleaner. 








Educational Societies. 








Westmoreland Co., Allegheny township. 

The undersigned having been appointed a com- 
mittee to draft resolutions, expressive of the views 
ofjthe Allegheny twp., Teachers’ Association, on the 
subject of common schools, respectfully submit the 
following 

PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS : 

Waereas, Education comprehends all the series 
of instruction and discipline which is intended to 
enlighten the understanding, correct the temper, 
and form the manners and habits of youth, and fit 
them for usefulness in their future stations: there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the education of ovr Common 
Schools should be moral, physical, and intellectual. 


Resolved, That it is a duty incumbent upon the 
teacher to attend to the physical education of his pu- 
pils, that their constitutions may remain unimpaired. 

Resolved, That the teacher who is incapable of 
telling, in smooth, and intelligible language, what 
he professes to know, is incompetent to fill his office. 

Resolved, That the good teacher will engage in 
his profession from choice rather than necessity. 

Resolved, That as “order is the first law of na- 
ture,” so it should be the first law of the schoolroom; 
and that the teacher should make such a distribution 
of his time, that he may have “a time for everything 
and attend to everything in its time.” 

Resolved, That smaJ] children should not be con- 
fined more than an hour at a time; that their recita- 
tions should be short and frequent; and that during 
the rest of the time, they should be allowed to use 
slates for drawing, or be furnished with some other 
employment interesting and instructive. 


Resolved, That education consists, not so much in 
imparting a knowledge of facts,as in giving the 
mind the proper bent and discipline, to capacitate it 
for independent investigation. 

Resolved, That mental Arithmetic, properly 
taught. is one of the most efficient auxiliaries in dis- 
ciplining the youthful mind ; and that the study of it 
should commence as soon as the child can read in- 
telligibty. 

Resolved, That Reading should be taught both as 
an art and science, so that, by distinct articulation, 
proper inflections, emphasis, &c., the exact senti- 
ments of the author may be given. 





Resolved, That since a knowledge of Geography 
depends much upon the memory, and is therefore, cal- 
culated to strengthen that faculty, the study of it 
should be commenced as soon as the child can read 
intelligibly. 

Resolved, That, because a knowledge of English 
Grammar depends, more upon the judgment, than 
either Geography or Arithmetic, considerable pro- 
gress, in these, should be made, before it is com- 
menced. 

Resolved, That composition should be taught in 
all our common schools, as the most efficient means 
of making the study of English Grammar practical. 

Resolved, That, in every town, village and popu- 
lous district, where a hundred children and upward, 
can be conveniently congregated, graded schools 
should be established as the most efficient means of 
elevating the standard of general education. 


Resolved, That when common schools cannot be 
graded, it is injudicious to introduce other branches 
than those required by the present law of this State, 
except it be the study of Physiology ; as in ordinary 
common schools it requires the most systematic ar- 
rangement of classes to do justice even to those. 


Resolved, That arithmetic can be taught most suc- 
cessfully in classes; and that the pupil should be 
required to demonstrate every principle upon the 
blackboard, 

Resolved, That inducements should be held out 
to young men to make teaching a permanent profes- 
sion ; and that, other things being equal, such per- 
sons should have the preference. 


Resolved, That since education has long been ac- 
knowledged to be the only safeguard of our civil 
and religious institutions, it is miserable economy to 
commit the education of our youth to those who are 
either incompetent or immoral. 

Resolved, That the passage of the present school 
law, evinces an increased interest in the cause of ed- 
ucation in this commonwealth, and, although some 
things may yet be wanting to make the system com- 
plete, if judiciously carried out, the day is not far 
distant, when the schools of Pennsylvania wil] com- 
pare favorably with those of any other State in the 
Union. 

D. M’Kee, 
Rosr. Torn, 


Committee. 
Jas. S. Hawke. 





Teachers’ Institute of Bucks County, 


[On account of going to press with our last paper at 
a much earlier hour than usual, we were necessarily 
obliged to omit a notice of the Teachers’ Institute, 
held in this borough a few days previously. The 
attendance was very large, when the inclemency of 
the weather is taken into consideration. Among the 
strangers present who delivered lectures were Pro- 
fessor Sropparp of Wayne county, Professor Saun- 
pers of New York, and Doctor Hoacuano of New 
Jersey. They are all gentlemen of extensive litera- 
ry and ‘scientific acquirements. and their exertions in 
behalf of the cause of popular common school educa- 
tion, are well known and properly appreciated in 
this community. The first named gentleman is quite 
a young man, was the principal of a Normal school in 
Wayne county, and is the author ofa valuable series 
of school books, several of which can be examined by 
parents, school directors and teachers, by application 
to this office. 
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Conventions of teachers, school directors and pa- 
rents, to consult together, will no doubt be produc- 
tive of much good, and materially assist in aiding for- 
ward the good cause of diffusing general intelligence 
among the rank and file of the people. In our com- 
mon schools, all children meet on a perfect level. 
They assemble on a general platform, where there 
are no distinctions, no castes, and those of one man 
are just as good as another—sometimes a little bet- 
ter. The son ofa day laborerisin the same class, 
reads the same books, and receives just as mnch at- 
tention from the teacher as he who can boast of his 
thousands—well secured by bond and mortgage. It 
is in these schools that our future Governors and Pre- 
sidents are to be found, and if those having charge of 
these institutions of learning, will only attend to 
them properly, we may lay back on our oars and con- 
clude that the “country's safe !"—Doylestown De- 
mocrat, 

Teachers’ Institute, 


Pursuant to previous notice, a Session of the 
Teachers’ Institute of Bucks county commenced in 
the Court House, in Doylestown, on Friday. the first 
of June, 1855. The minutes of the meeting of the 
28th of March last were read and adopted. The 
committee appointed to prepare a constitution report- 
ed a draught of a constitution, which after some 
amendments, was adopted as follows: 


PREAMBLE. 


To enlist the interest, secure the influence, and 
promote the efficient action of the friends of educa- 
tion in Bucks couuty,jin improving the standard of 
the teacher’s profession, and thus promoting educa- 
tional advancement; we whose names are hereunto 
appended, resolve ourselves into an association for 
said purpose, and do adopt the following constitu- 
tion : 

Art. 1. This association shall be called the Bucks 
county Educational Society. 

Art. 2. The officers of this association shall be a 
President, two Vice Presidents, two Recording Sec- 
retaries, and one Corresponding Secretary, Treasu- 
rer, and an Executive Committee of five members. 

Art. 3. The officers shall be chosen annually. 

Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the President to 
preside at all meetings; in his absence the Vice 
Presidents shall preside. 

Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding 
Secretary to conduct the correspondence of the as 
sociation. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Recording Sec- 
retaries to make a record of all the proceedings of 
the association, preserve all papers belonging to it, 
and to prepare for publication a report of its proceed- 
ings at each meeting. 

Art. 7. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to 
receive all moneys belonging to the association, and 
to pay all orders signed by the President and Secre- 
tary. 

a 8. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to prepare business fer the meetings, of 
which they shall give three weeks notice. 

Art. 9. This association shall hold at least one 
stated meeting in each year; but may be convened 
oftener by the call of the President. 

Art, 10, The business of each meeting shall con- 
sist of addresses, lectures, discussions, &c., as ar- 
ranged by the Executive Committee. 

Art. 11. Any friend of Education may become a 





member of the society, by signing this constitution 
and paying annually to the treasurer the sum of fifty 
cents. Females are admitted members of the asso- 
ciation without paying the initiation fee. 

Art. 12. Any article of this constitution may be 
altered or amended by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present. 


A committee of five was appointed to report pér- 
manent officers of the meeting, consisting of James 
Anderson, John K. Torbert, J. Watson Case, Ann E. 
Smith and Jannet Warner. 

The meeting then adjourned till 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Joseph Fell, E. Hinds, and M. B. Linton were ap- 
pointed a business committee. The committee on 
permanent officers made the following report: 

President—Josreru Fett; Vice Presidents—G, 
Learand Rev. R. D. Morris; Recording Secretaries 
—Eugene Smith and Eweretta McV. Budd; Corres- 
ponding Secretary—James Anderson ; Treasurer— 
J. Watson Case; Executive Committee—E. Hinds, 
W. T. Rogers, Mahlon B. Linton, Sallie Howell and 
Miss Henrietta Rose. 

The Business Committee reported that the first 
half hour would be devoted to 

Mental Arithmetic—Professor Stoddard. 

Half an hour to Elementary Sounds—Mr. Saun- 
ders. 

Half an hour to Practical Arithmetic—Prof. Stod- 
dard. 

Half an hour to Critical Reading—Dr. Hoagland. 

Half an hour on the importance of co-operation 
with the present movements in favor of Education 
—James Anderson. 

Adjourned to meet at 7} o’clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Dr. Hoagland lectured on the formation of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes. 

Professor Saunders lectured on the relation of 
Teacher and Pupils. 

Professor Stoddard delivered a discourse on Edu- 
cation generally. 

Adjourned to meet at 9 o’clock, next morning. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 
Session opened at9 o’clock. Mr. Shrope exhibit- 
ed a map of the United States, by Mitchell, (author 
of a series of Geography,) engraved on metal plate, 
the first that has been executed ; showing the local- 
ities, boundaries, &c., clearly and distinctly. 
The following letters were received from J. D. 
Mendenhall, of Bristol, and Dr. Wm. Darlington, 
of West Chester, which were read : 


West Cuester, Mar 5, 1855. 

Dear Sir.—Your favor of the 30th ult. came duly 
tohand. Iam very sensible of the compliment im- 
plied by your kind invitation,—and should be happy 
to visit your county for the purpose indicated, if 1 could 
accomplish it: But I find myself growing so old 
(on the shady side of 73), and feel so sensibly the 
indisposition to exertion incident to that age, that I 
must beg you to excuse me. I leave home very sel- 
dom, of late; and when I do, I almost resolve, to 
myself, that each time shall be the last, 

I am much in favor of introducing the elements of 
Natural History into our schools: and have urged the 
study of Botany upon every young person in our 
country, in the last edition of my Flora. In fact, I 
have said, there, nearly everything J could advance, 
if I were to come in person. Still, I am always glad of 
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an opportunity to aid, or show beginners, how to in- 
vestigate the characters of Plants.— Provided I can 
have it about home. 

I am much gratified to learn that Bucks county is 
disposed to encourage a Teachers’ Institute ; and | 
hope the friends of education will persevere in the 
good work. Last fall, I prepared a petition to the 
Legislature, in behalf of an Institute, in this county : 
and if the encouragement asked for, is obtained, trust 
the project will work its way to public favor, and be- 
come general throughout the State. I enclose a 
copy of the petition. If you have not zeen it, it may 
serve to give you an idea of our views, aad the mo- 
tives for pressing them. Wu. Daruinerton. 

Mr. Jos. Feut, Bucks County. 

Bristot, May 31, 1855. 

Josern Fett, Esq., 
Dear Sir.—I regret very much 
that I am prevented being with you to-morrow and 
Saturday, but business of importance will occupy my 
time. The object of the Convention has my hearty ap- 
probation. If our Directors were all of the same way 
of thinking, all of our teachers would have been sent 
to the Convention without cest to them. 

I will send you some mapsand compositions by the 
stage to-morrow morning. Will you be kind encugh 
to send to the stage office for them? They are now 
(40’clock, p. m.) in preparation, and are, of necessity, 
executed in great haste, as it was not determined 
upon, in time, to give that attention to them they de- 
serve. I shall not have an opportunity of reading 
the compositions before they go, as they are not yet 
completed. If you should let any persons see them, 
please make the apology for the girls, that they are 
all prepared in haste. The maps and compositions 
are by the Girls Grammar School, under the charge 
of Miss Burrows. 

I place these maps at your disposal, to make such 
disposition of as you see proper. If there are any pre- 
sented from other schools, and an opportunity of ex- 
changing, I should feel gratified to have some of them. 

I cannot close without again expressing my regret 
that I cannot be with you. 


Very truly yours, J. D. MENDENHALL. 


Some beautiful pieces of composition on various 
subjects were received from the schools mentioned 
by Mr. Mendenhall, by Catharine Wood, Mary 
Jane Osmond, Emma S. Boyle, Eveline Hall, and 
Sarah S. Repsher; also from Mrs. Budd’s achool, 
Solebury, Felecia Livezey, Emma Head, Martha 
Hout, J. C. Fly, A. P. Shunts, and Joseph Paxson. 
We tender our thanks to the authors and hope we 
may have more at our next. 

Prof. Stoddard continued his remarks on Arith- 
metic. Professor Saunders exercised the teachers 
in reading, showing in a strong light the imperfec- 
tions in our present mode of teaching this subject, 

A discussion took place on the propriety of holding 
another Institute this year. After a very interesting 
debate, it was agreed to hold one some time in Octo- 
ber next, to continue one week. 

A committee of five, consisting of Henry G. Booz, 
Oliver S. Fell, Lewis Worthington, Martha Price, 
and Sallie E. Smith were appointed to prepare By- 
Laws. 

The following resolutions were offered by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That Boards of Directors are particu- 





larly solicited to grant facilities for the attendance 
by teachers at meetings of this kind. 

Resolved, That we earnestly request the school 
directors of the various districts of the county, not to 
permit the time of teachers in attending meetings of 
this kind to affect their compensation, but that time 
shall be considered as rendered to their several dis- 
tricts the same as teaching, as we deem the know- 
ledge gained in the art of their profession a sufficient 
remuneration for the time spent. 

Resolved, That our special thanks are due Pro- 
fessor Stoddard, of Wayne, Mr. Saunders, of New 
York, and Dr. Hoagland, of New Jersey, for the 
highly important and instructive aid they have re- 
spectively rendered in the exercises of this meeting. 

And in view of the pleasures and benefits realized, 
we cordially extend to them an invitation to visit 
our county again, upon the important mission of 
Education. 


Dr. E. D. Buckman made some very appropriate 
remarks on the subject of writing. 
Adjourned till 14 o’clock. 


AFTFRNOON SESSION. 


James Anderson addressed the Society on the sub- 
ject of Grammar. 

Prof. Stoddard addressed the Society on Mental 
Arithmetic and school government, and in his re- 
marks exhibited some comical school scenes. 

Several maps, &c., drawn by the pupils of Henry 
G. Booz’s school at Bristol, were exhibited, showing 
what scholars can do, if they will adopt the motto, 
‘*try, try again,” instead of “I can’t do it.’’ The 
names of the pupils were—T. S. Booz, E. S. Naylor, 
J. A. Hawk, F. D. Harris, G. W. Johns, E. Wright, 
Sarah Jane Repsher, Wesley Johns, J. W. Wright, 
Wm. Nelson, G. 8. Conrad, Mary Hall, Catharine 
Morgan H. Snyder, C. E. Scott, C. J. Tonkin, E, A. 
Drecy, E. H. Osmond, S. P. Canes, Emma S. Boyle, 
Wm. F. Comly, E. Wildman, Kate Breckwood, H. 
J. Kurtz, C. G. Johnson. 


In conclusion George Lear, Esq., addressed the 
institute in an interesting and complimentary man- 
ner. 

A number of ladies and gentlemen joined the As- 
sociation and united themselves with the Society. 

On motion the Society then adjourned to meet at 
the call of the President. 

Evernr Smita. 


Eweretra McV. Bupp, ; Secretaries. 





Susquehanna Co. Teachers’ Association. 

The Susquehanna County Association met, pursu- 
ant to notice, in the Church on Gibson Hill, on Fri- 
day, May 25, 1855, at ten o’clock, P. M. 

While waiting for the arrival of the officers, (none 
being present,) the teachers and others assembled 
listened to an address by Prof. W. Richardson upon 
the duties of the teacher—the imperative demand for 
better teachers—and the necessity of teachers doing 
all in their power to improve the art of teaching. 

The Association then adjourned to meet at one 
o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association again assembled and organized 
by the election of Wu. T. Casez, Esq., President, and 
B. F. Tewksbury, Secretary, pro tem. 

On invitation Prof. Richardson then opened the 
session with prayer. 
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On motion the subject of school government and 
the best mode of instruction was then taken up for 
discussion. 

Prof. Richardson said a young teacher labored un- 
der great difficulty on first going into school. from 
not having any clear idea of the proper management 
and government of a school. Every teacher should 
understand the physical and moral constitution of the 
pupils as well as the intellectual.and the best mode of 
teaching them, and they would thereby succeed 
much better in government. No scholar could be 
expected to sit upon a bench, which has no back and 
where his feet cannot reach the floor, without feeling 
an uneasiness, which is almost sure to manifest it- 
self in mischief and disobedience. 

8. W. Tewksbury said he believed moral suasion 
much better than legal restraint. A teacher should 
always be pleasant—should gain the esteem of his 
pupils;—would use his influence,to have a,refractory 
pupil expelled from school. 

F. E. Loomis said he had had but little experience 
in teaching and hardly formed a definite opinion in 
regard to government, Said he had taught in IIli- 
nois, but that the school system of that State was not 
as well systematized as that of Pennsylvania. 

J. Wood said he preferred moral snasion to any- 
thing else,as long as it was good, and then ejectment 
from school, rather thana resort to corporeal punish- 
ment. Thought the best mode of instruction, that 
which would interest the pupil most. 


B. F. Tewksbury said that as the mind controlled 
al] the movements of the physical system, and it was 
necessary to govern the mind in order to control the 
physical action, and as mind could only be acted up- 
on and governed by mind, therefore all government, 
in the true and most extensive sense of the term, 
could be nothing more than the control which supe- 
rior, exercises over interior, mind. Ifa scholar is 
refractory the cause is to be found in his organization, 
either natural or cultivated, and is no more suscepti- 
ble of being whipped out, than kindness and benevo- 
lence are of being whipped into him. Like begets 
like—and we should be affable and kind, and treat 
our scholars humanely. Would not think it best to 
expe! scholars from school. 


J. Wood replied: said he desired not to be under- 
stood us wishing the expulsion of a scholar, until he 
had thoroughly tried to reclaim him. 

Benjamin Dix, Esq., said he could not give expe- 
rience in teaching, but could in going to school,— 
Was in favor of moral suasion—once aided in rescu- 
ing a little child from the barbarity of a master, and 
felt that he did right. He was glad, and believed that 
people were generally, to see teachers coming to- 
gether for mutual improvement in the art of teach- 
ing—he had been interested and believed a]! parents 
would be if they attended, actuated by the right spir- 
it of improvement in education. 


Prof. Richardson spoke in regard to the manner 
of interesting pupils, especially the smaller ones.— 
Give them something todo, or do not ask them to be 
quiet or keep out of mischief. When we learn the 
power that interesting hasasan auxiliary in govern- 
ment, there willbe much more pains taken in regard 
to it. 

H. Kingsbury spoke in regard to the schools of 
New York. Found it much better to have all the pu- 
pils employed in doing that which will interest them 
and also something to their advantage. Said he found 





great difficulty in obtaining a uniformity of text 
books. 

Prof. Richardson said no country took so little in- 
terest in the education of its sovereigns as this. The 
sovereigns of all other countries are highly educated, 
and it is a shame to be outdone by monarchy, when 
here the whole people hold the sovereign power. 

J. I. Travis then gave his experience in teaching ; 
also a description of a school he once had charge of 
in Schuylkill county. He gave such a detailed and 
humorousaccount of it that it interested all ; and, not 
unfrequently convulsed them with laughter. 

W. S. Wilwarth said he thought moral suasion 
would not do in all cases,—was willing to use it as 
far as it proved efficient—thought he had seen many 
cases in which it would prove entirely ineffectual. 

Orlando Tiffany could not agree with Mr. Wil- 
warth—he had the greatest confidence in moral sua- 
sion ; but it needed much experience and knowledge 
in human nature to apply it successfully. It needed 
a teacher of the most exalted and noble character.— 
Had taught in Wisconsin—there they had a Town 
Superintendent, a County Superintendent, and a 
State Superintendent, and the schools were far bet- 
ter managed than in Pennsylvania. Although the 
State was but nine years old, her teachers were bet- 
ter paid, and seemingly more interest taken in the 
welfare of the schools by the parents. From all he 
could gather, their school system worked admirably. 

The discussion was closed, and by request of the 
School Directors of Gibson, the subject of text books 
and the best method of securing a uniformity there- 
of, was discussed by B. Dix, Esq., H. Kingsbury, W. 
S. Wilwarth, Orlando Tiffany, et cetera. 

It seemed the general opinion, that the practice of 
merchants going to the city and bringing into the 
county such a diversity of books, was one great ob- 
stacle to the securing of the desired object. But how 
should it be overcome ? 

H. Kingsbury said he would pledge himself to fur- 
nish school books to the merchants at their doors, 
cheaper than they could get them in New York by 
the dozen, so that they could affurd them. to the peo- 
ple at nearly as cheap a rate, as they now get them 
for in the city. 

He had already done it by some merchants in the 
county, and was dealing with publishers in the city, 
so that he knew he could do it by the whole. Where 
he was ordering a thousand books at once, as he had 
already done, publishers could afford to let him have 
them ‘much cheaper, than they could merchants by 
the dozen. The discussion here closed. 

Prof. Richardson stated that each board of School 
Directors would receive a copy of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, without sending to him, as acciden- 
tally mis-stated in the Montrose Democrat. 


The next place of meeting was then considered. 
It was finally agreed to meet on Prospect Rock on 
the south side of Elk Mountain, in the township of 
Clifford, and if the day was unpleasant, to adjourn to 
the meeting-house near McAlla’s Mills, or, in the 
local vernacular, * the City” :—the meeting to be 
held on the 14th day of June, (third Friday,) at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

This meeting was unusually well attended, there 
being more than one hundred persons present, inclu- 
ding the five following school Directors of Gibson: 
Benj. Dix. Esq., Dr. Arden Willer, Gordon Abel, 
Col. J. L. Gilbert, and Horace Tiffany. 

The thanks of the Association are especially due 
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to Messrs. N. E Kennedy, W. T. Case, Esq., Col. J. 
L. Gilbert, and Joshua Potter, for their kindness in 
furnishing the members from a distance with such 
generous entertainment. They will long be re- 
memtered, by all who partook of their generous hos- 
pitality, with the warmest gratitude. Mr. Kennedy 
seemed untiring in his efforts to render the meeting 
of the Association both pleasant and profitable;—he 
deserves the warmest thanks of the true friends of 
education. 

After a vote of thanks to the Trustees for the use 
of the house, the meeting adjourned to meet asabove. 

B. F. Tewxssury, Sec. 





Mifflin Co. School Directors’ Convention. 

The School Directors of Mifflin county met in 
Miss McCord’s school room, May 22, 1855. 

On motion, Joun Sting, Jr., of Oliver township, 
was called to the chair, and A. M. Ingram, of Deca- 
tur, was appointed Secretary. The following Di- 
rectors were present: from Armagh, Dr. Samuel 
Maclay, John Beaty; Bratton, Daniel Miller, R. 
Bratton, Huston M’Kinstry ; Brown, Samuel Kyle ; 
Derry, Robert W. Shaw, William Wills; Decatur, 
Samuel Browr, Samuel Lauve, Levi Gift, A. M. In- 
gram; Lewistown, David Bloom, John Hamilton, C. 
Hoover ; Oliver, John Stine, William Irwin, Jacob 
Garver ; Union, Joseph Campbell. 

On motion the teachers of the Public Schools of 
Lewistown were admitted as advisory members.— 
Teachers present : Joseph S. Waream, S. S. Ensmin- 
ger, Mary M’Cord, Jane A. Kerr, Josephine Caro- 
thers, Amelia Fertig, Henrietta Davis, Sarsh A. 
Donahoe, Susan Johns. 

On motion, William Irwin stated the object of the 
meeting to be to consider the advantage of the cffice 
of County Superintendent, and the propriety of estab- 
lishing Teachers’ Institutes, &c. 


On motion, the Directors representirg the differ- 
ent Districts in the county were called upon to state 
the condition of the schools, and the sentiment of 
the people in regard to the County Superintendent ; 
pending which, on motion of 8. S. Ensminger, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Ensminger, Campbell & Beaty 
were appointed to wait on Mr. Ross, Co. Supt. and 
invite him to attend the meeting, and make a report 
of the different schools throughout the county. Af- 
ter a few minutes, Mr. Ross appeared, and addressed 
the Convention, showing the condition of the schools 
to be as good as could well be expected, under all the 
circumstances surrounding them. 


On motion of J. Hamilton, the Directors of the 
different Districts in the county were requested to 
ad»pt a uniform series of school books. 

On motion, Mr. Ross was requested to recom- 
mend a series of books suitable, tor the schools of 
the county. 

On motion, the Directors of the different districts 
throughout the county were requested to report to 
the County Superintendent, the series of books adopt- 
ed by them in their respective distr'cts. 

The meeting was a pleasant and profitable one to 
all who attended, and those who remained away, and 
who ought to have been there, sustained a Joss for 
themselves and their children, which can never be 
regained. All our aims and objects seem to be di- 
rected to the future. That, then, being the settled 
principle on which all human action is based, why is 
it that the training of the rising generation takes up 





so little of the public mind ? Why neglect that which 
is of the only real value to our country’s future—the 
proper training of those who are to succeed us, and 
wield for good or bad the destinies of our beloved 
country ? 


The proceedings were ordered to be printed in all 
the papers of the county. The best feeling prevail- 
ed throughout the meeting, and aftera full and free 
exchange of opinion, the convention adjourned. 

Joun Stine, Jr., President. 

A. M. Ingram, Secretary. 





Lebanon County Meeting of Teachers. 

Pursuant to notice previously given, a number of 
the Teachers of Lebanon met together in the Acad- 
emy Building, on Thursday evening, April 26, 1855, 
for the purpose of organizing a ‘* Teachers’ Associ- 
ation.” 

On motion, Mr. J. H. Kluge, the efficient County 
Superintendent of Common Schools, was called to the 
chair, and Mr. D. J. Seltzer appointed temporary 
Secretary. 

The chairman having stated the object of the meet- 
ing, and made a few remarks on the importance of 
the occasional convening of Teachers, for the pur- 
pose of interchanging opinions on the different modes 
of teaching, the meeting resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, to propose some plan for the or- 
ganizing of a “ Teachers’ Association.” 

After a number of teachers had expressed their 
opinions as to the manner of organizing, it was unan- 
imously agreed, that we organize under the name of 
“The Teachers’ Association of Lebanon.” 

On motion, a committee was then appointed to re- 
port permanent officers for the Association. After 
consulting for a short time, the committee reported 
the following: For President—J, H. Kivee; Vice 
President—D. J. Seltzer ; Secretary—J. M. Titzel. 

Mr. Kluge then briefly addressed the teachers 
present, on the importance of the movement they 
had made, and pointed out some of the great benefits 
which must result from a well conducted Teachers’ 
Association. In the course of his remarks, he read 
an extract from a letter, which he had received from 
Mr. Burrowes, of Lancaster. In this letter, Mr. 
Burrowes strongly recommends the forming of such 
associations, as have for their object the improvement 
of teachers; and, among other things, he says, that 
though Preachersand Lawyers may deliver pleasing 
evening lectures on Edueation, yet Teachers are, by 
far, the best instructors of Teachers. Mr. Kluge 
also stated some very interesting facts, relating to 
the late meeting of the County Superintendents at 
Harrisburg. 

On motion, @ committee was appointed to draw 
up a Constitution, to be presented for adoption at our 
next meeting. The Committee consists of Messrs. 
Titzel, Seltzer and McAdam. 

On motion, it was then agreed, that we discuss at 
our next meeting, the different systems employed to 
teach the Alphabet. 

It was also moved and carried, that the Female 
Teachers of Lebanon, be respectfally invited to at- 
tend our meetings. 

On motion, it was resolved, that the proceedings 
of this meeting be published. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again next 
Thursday evening, at 63 o'clock. 

J. H. Kuvasz, President. 

J. M. Titzel, Secretary. 
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REMARKS OF DANIEL 8. BOYER, 
President of the Freeburg Association of Teachers, 
Union County. 


GenTLEMEN :—Permit me to tender you my grate- 
ful acknowledgemats for the distinction in calling 
me to preside over your deliberations, With a ma- 
jority of you I am intimately acquainted. Ido not 
intend to give my views upon any method of teach- 
ing, nor upon the subject of school government, pun- 
ishment, &c., any of which would be a fruitful theme; 
but to give you encouragement in your arduous task, 
such as the occasion may suggest. Improvement in 
the art of teaching is the object of our Association, 
and judging from the spirit in which you have com- 
menced this laudable enterprise, much good for the 
cause of education will be the result. No doubt you 
have long since been convinced of the necessity of 
such an association. If many of our predecessors 
were contented with the most indifferent attainments, 
it is no argument that we should follow in their foot- 
steps. The present is an age of enterprise and im- 
provement, and the watchword is, onwaRD. May 
this be ours, and “inscribed upon the tablet of our 
hearts.” 

In order to command that respect justly due to the 
profession of teaching, a teacher must possess such 
qualities as are in themselvesa virtue. In our in- 
tercourse with each other, let us make teaching the 
subject of conversation, instead of squandering our ef- 
forts upon all subjects. In this manner one can im- 
part information to the other, and the knowledge of 
numbers blended together will produce the happiest 
effects. A teacher, in order to be useful, must be 
deeply interested in those who are the objects of his 
care. He beholds himself srrrounded by immortal] 
minds, capable of receiving such impressions as he 


‘may choose to make—impressions that will never be 


effaced. Youth is the time when the character is 
formed—whatever direction the youthful mind re- 
ceives, that direction isapt to continne. We should 
consider well this important period, and feel an ar- 
dent desire to implant right principles, and to assist 
in forming correct habits, A teacher should always 
seek the cordial co-operation of his pupils and their 
parents. I believe it to be of the utmost importance 
to have the friendship of parents, and by frequently 
consulting them, a harmony can be effected which 
cannot fail to operate favorably. For the want of 
harmony, what obstacles are thrown in the way of 
teachers ! 

We know from experience that teaching is 
laborious, and requires patience. What teacher 
has not felt how sadly deficient pupils in general are, 
in regard to their duty as scholars, whether 
to teachers or companions? How often are wecall- 
ed upon to bear with the follies of children? Again: 
we are often under the necessity of repeating the 
same thing, and it is this that is frequently discour- 
aging. But we should always bear in mind that rep- 
etitions are indispensably requisite, in order to be 
successful in our vocation. A picture cannot be com- 
pleted with a single stroke of the pencil, and it is 
utterly impossible to form youthful character without 
reiterations. Most assuredly it must be * Line upon 
line and precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little;” the object of which is to impress indelibly 
the volatile minds of the young. We also know that 





some are a long time in acquiring knowledge—their 
comprehensions are dull ; with such it is our duty to 
bear, and assist, and strive to bring forth, by every 
possible means. On the contrary. there are those 
that have quick capacities—are continually on the 
alert. Such cheer and animate us—upon such our 
labors are beneficially bestowed. Often have my 
labors been lightened by the earnest attention and 
air of interest, as I endeavored to explain that which 
scholars thought obscure. And frequently have all 
my pains been rewarded by the brightening counte- 
nance and pleased reply, “I understand now.” Gen- 
tlemen, viewing it in all its aspects, it is a delightful 
occupation, and one that well deserves our serious 
attention. 


Often, however, with our best endeavors, we do 
not escape censure. Parents and pupils are to be 
pleased. These duties are not easily performed.— 
The censure, which in many instances belongs to oth- 
ers, falls to our lot to bear. Our plain duty is to avoid 
deserved censure, and disregard and unheed all oth- 
ers. 

It must be apparent to you that a teacher should 
be in possession of various knowledge. His store 
of information must always be ready, for the demands 
upon it are frequent and liberal. The teacher who 
would rise in the estimation of his pupile, must nev- 
er suffer them to ask information in vain. To vari- 
ous attainments must be added the power of commu- 
nicating what-is known. We should always strive 
to engage the attention, interest the understanding, 
that light may follow. That which is difficult must 
be made easy, that which is rough must be made 
smooth,” 

A teacher to be successful, must study and 
understand the variety of characters that are com- 
mitted to his care, before he is prepared “to modify 
treatment according to varying dispositions and cir- 
cumstances.” In every community we find the way- 
ward, who must be controlled, and the idle taught 
the necessity of application, without which very lit- 
tle improvement can be effected. Industry, neces- 
sary in every pursuit, is highly important in the stu- 
dent. The dull must be brought on step by step, with 
painful laborious instruction. In al] these situations 
our patience must never falter, but prove in our in- 
tercourse with our pupils, that, our unceasing aim is 
to make them wise and happy, and through a prudent 
lamiliarity with them, we can secure their esteem 
and respect. Remember our actions are closely ob- 
served in the school-room ; an unbecoming word, an 
imprudent punishment, is rapidly spread; and rumor, 
in carrying it along, adds exaggerations. How im- 
portant, then, that we keep strict watch over our 
conduct, 

The demands upon the pupil should always 
be reasonable, and in every instancestrictly enforced. 
A code of rules should be adopted, and obedience re- 
quired of them, as a duty they owe to their instructor. 
Order ir. the conduct of all our other affairs, is requi- 
site to be successful, and it is highly so in schools. 

In connection with this, permit me toremark, that 
it isa principle with me to assign short lessons. I 
believe it be founded upon just reasoning. Short 
tasks are far from decreasing a teacher’s labors.— 
The simple hearing of a recitation cannot be com- 
pared with the explanation of it. It is the scholar’s 
part to commit, and the teacher's to explain. We 
should not overburthen the mind or time, but give 
leisure for pursuits that relieve the mind. If the 
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task is short, we have a right todemand it to be 
perfectly committed. Whereas, lengthy lessons 
discourage the scholar, and are almost in every in- 
stance imperfectly committed. And hence their 
progress is retarded. Short lessons produce gradual 
but sure improvement; and when the student feels 
that he is progressing in his studies, the school-room 
is to him the ** Home of the heart,” and his favorite 
resort. We should endeavor to reach the standard 
of Watts, who says, the desirable qualifications of a 
teacher are “ Knowledge, skill, piety, good charac- 
ter, zeal, affection, ingenuity, patience, authority 
and politeness.” This isa high standard; yet every 
teacher should keep his eye fixed upon it, and by 
constant attention, endeavor-to attain it. His un- 
ceasing efforts should be to cultivate the understand- 
ing and the heart. 

Remember the conscientious discharge of your 
duties cannot be repaid in money. When people 
imagine that the smal] salaries which in many in- 
stances are paid to teachers, are the ruling motives 
to engage in this arduous vocation, they are greatly 
mistaken. But I cherisha higher opinion of the mem- 
bers of this Association. Holier and purer consider- 
ations urge you on in this important vocation. Love 
to the rising generation, and a desire to assist in 
“‘ training them in the way they should go,” should 
animate us, and if it oflen seems a thankless task, 
be encouraged, and in due time we will “reap our 
reward if we faint not.”” If we would increase our 
respectability and add to our powers of usefulness, 
habits of industry must be encouraged. All our spare 
time should be devoted to study, and as “ knowledge 
is power,” no moment should be suffered to run to 
waste, but be applied to the acquisition of knowledge. 
The most successful teacher is he who is industrious, 
and endeavors to impress the habit upon his pupils. 

The desire of reform and improvement discovers 
a liberal mind; and your present effort for reform and 
improvement in the art of teaching will be a harbin- 
ger ofa better day for our schools. It deserves the 
favor of the friends of education in our midst. Let 
us unite in wishing success to similar associations 
established in our county, and others. Let us culti- 
vate a spirit that will infuse new life into our schools. 
There is no action that we can take that is more 
worthy of admiration and applause, than the one we 
have taken ; and the result of it will be friendship 
and harmony among teachers, improvement in schools 
and a general interest in the cause of education. 

In conclusion, it is my happiness and privilege to 
co-operate with you, and endeavor to promote our 
intellectual improvement. 





AN ESSAY 
On “ The Common School System and Teacher,” read 
at the Pu *'* Examination of Plainfield High School, 

Cumberland Co., by F. M. L. Gillelen. 

[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST. ] 

It is a well grounded assertion, that no popular 
government can substantially exist, without the ge- 
neral education of its elements ;—educated in mo- 
rals, educated in the arts, and educated in politics. 
Its solidity, its permanency, its blessings, run paral- 
lel and are contingent upon universal intelligence. 
Monarchies may stand propped by standing armies, 
restriction of freedom’s rights, and the thraldom of 
tyrannic rule; but, true republicanism is born among 





intelligent beings, breathes intelligence, and is nour- 
ished by its intrinsic qualities. 


T he i inc cumbent obligation of « every true citizen of 
this glorious republic is to love and fondly cherish 
its interests, by giving his aid to those means which 
are recognized as props for its perpetuity. England, 
with its proud hereditary aristocracy, its laboring 
millions and its high political influence, seeks her 
perpetuity in armies, naval armaments, &c. Poor, 
tottering, volatile France has four hundred thousand 
soldiers to preserve Louis Napoleon in the Tuille- 
ries. Russia’s despotic Czar holds his serfs in per- 
petual proprietorship as a check on revolutionary 
spirits and as a platform for absolute despotism ; 
while America—free, happy America—lavishing her 
blessings on thirty millions of freedom’s sons, plants 
her foothold on the intelligence and virtue of her 
citizens, and fearlessly places her futurity in the 
Common School House. 

Envied by rivalry, and attacked by jealousy, her 
startling strides in wealth, prosperity and happiness 
bespeak the greatness of her foundation. How care- 
fully, then, should we nurture the proper means for 
its preservation ! 

England and the continental powers of Europe 
maintain their separate and independent existence 
by increasing their standing armies, bristling their 
capitals with bayonets, crowning their ramparts 
with cannon; while our country depends on common 
schools, because they have made it, what it is. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the con- 
tinuance of our national existence depends on uni- 
versal education. There are, at this time, more le- 
gal voters in the United States, who cannot read or 
write the vote they deposit in the ballot box, than 
there have been since we became a nation; and the 
number is daily augmented by fresh importations 
from the old world. Education has been called 
“the cheap defence of nations.” It is certainly our 
only sure defence, let it cost what it may. If we 
ever perish as a nation, the elements of dissolution 
are within ourselves, 

Then, instead of placing in the hands of the citi- 
zen a bayonet, let us give his children the means of 
acquiring a knowledge of his Bible, an understand- 
ing of the Constitution, and his position as a citizen, 
and we arm him to meet misrule, the elements of 
dissolution and the chicanery of prostitute dema- 
gogues at the ballot box, and to transmit these 
franchises unimpaired to posterity. 

To whom do we entrust the preservation of our 
Union? To whose fostering care are the precepts 
of Washington, Jefferson and other sires committed? 
Upon whom do we rely for protection, when “age 
with his wrinkled brow creeps silently o’er us” ?— 
By whom do we expect the record of Columbia’s 
greatness to be traced imperishably on history’s 
page? The youth of our land. By what means? 
The encouragement of our common scoool system. 

The relation which education bears to success in 
individual enterprise, demands no less attention.— 
This is beheld in the high eminence to which edu- 
cated talent has arisen. The patriotic statesman, 
the well read farmer, the intelligent and informed 
mechanic, struggle to develope the arcana of na- 
ture, study to make their relations to society profit- 
able, to augment their stores and enjoy the happi- 
ness resulting from well-spent lives; while the man 
who might not learn John to read and write “because 
he would commit forgery,” grovels in the depths of 
mystery; selfish through ignorance, alike unprofit- 
able to his fellow man and his country. 

No where can this declaration be more fully at- 
tested than by travelling through the eastern States, 
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freely intermingling and studying the character of 
the people. The common school system ineffacea- 
bly stamps its impress there. The sisters, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Manufactures, flourish through 
the productive influence of well-directed enterprise, 
and educated talent. Morality—true morality— 
beams in legislation, and domestic tranquility is 
seen at the fireside. 

This universal spirit of enterprise has already as- 
sumed a distinct nationality of character. Those 
States stand as an exampleto us ;—first in manufac- 
ture ; first in inventive genius, first in universality 
of education ; first to teach us sobriety by legisla- 
tion. All because they are first in common schools. 

We eull the forests of Maine forthe masts, which 
mens transport the “stars and stripes” to every 

arbor inthe world. We clothe ourselves with 
Manchester ginghams and Dover sattinets, from the 
coarsest to the finest texture : eat Marblehead and 
Beverly codfish and mackeral : send a New Bedford 
whaler to distant seas for oils: let Lynn supply the 
world with shoes, and Boston load vessels with 
Hartford clocks; and we stand amazed at the ag- 
gregate of wealth and the stable power of combined 
energy; and when legislation is required, we copy 
her school laws. 


This imperial position is the recognized result of 
enterprise, based upon a true system of legislation 
in regard to education, and carried ont by the peo- 
ple. ‘To attain this elevation and secure success to 
individual effort, inthe prescnt age, requires the 
willing aid of every person in behalf of our schools. 
—Industry can be as effectively taught in the 
school room, as by physical employment, and in no 
other period of life are habits of mind and body so 
tenacious. Let correct ideas of industry ; “that 
the hand of the diligent maketh rich ;” that there is 
power in industry ; that it commands respect, confi- 
dence and approbation ; that it is harder work to be 
idle, than industrious,—be instilled into youthful 
— throughout the State, and it will soon rival the 

vast. 

Industrial education should be the goal, to which 
all training should be directed, and the aim of every 
teacher to impress the old Roman sentiment, 
“Quisque suze fortune faber.” Let all strive to subdue 
and expel those false sentiments of labor, which, so 
often bud under home nurture, and spread their poi- 
sonous atmosphere through the school.room, to the 
ruin of the brightest intellects. If this were effected, 
true democracy of sentiment would reign victori- 
ously ever false, delusive impressions. National 
aud individual happiness and prosperity would 
speedily follow: 

To discuss the rich advantages accruing from a 
correct view and heartfelt interest in Educational 
subjects, is but to commence with those domestic 


| Interests, which belong to our own proud common- 


wealth. Renowned for its wealthy mineral resources; 
its fertile yalleys, for agricultural developments; 
with a population of two and one-half millions; an 
empire in itself—a full unit in the confederacy—it be- 
queaths into the hands of the rising generation an 
invaluable legacy; its futurity rests with them.— 


| With strong industrial habits and a well-intormed 


social organization , the waves of anarchy can never 
move a stone from its foundation. 

What better codicil to the legacy, than universal 
education through the common school system ?— 
Pennsylvania first caught the sound, as it was wafted 
from the East in ’35; it was then this system was 
breathed into existence, and effectively announced 





“that the poor should be tanght gratis, and the arts 
and sciences promoted in one or more seminaries of 
learning.” This seemed to some an idle promise, 
arousing the ire of “Old Fogyism,” while a clamorous 
cry of unjust taxation seemed to threaten its safety. 
It has, however, out-ridden the gale, and sails in 
comparatively smooth seas. The signal is given, 
at last, that every county must embark. Thesystem, 
first setting sail with a small crew of 808 teachers, 
is now manned with a vigorous, energetic, whole- 
souled crew of 11,230. 

In the statistical view given, in the late Superin- 
tendent’s report, we have the history of the law; 
gradually, and slowly, its merits overcame universal 
lethargy ; legislation traveled side by side with its 
increasing popularity : its yearly workings unfolded 
defects ; acute minds, connected with its practical 
services, suggested remedies. Teachers, the engi- 
neers of the work, boldly promoted plans and inves- 
tigations ; the older it grew, the more stable it be- 
came. Its healthy effects being exhibited, it re- 
mained for the legislation of ’54, throagh the energy 
and laudable perseverance of McClintock and oth- 
ers, to enact the present law. Perhaps, it may yet 
be imperfect, but the evidence of the last six months 
flatteringly commends it. All must admit, that in- 
creased activity has been infused into its operations, 
through the laudable exertions of our County Su- 
perintendents, since entering upon their duties.— 
This single feature in the law would justify an entire 
winter's legislation. 

Yet, this praiseworthy feature is notexempt from 
vigorous attacks, for it is hardly possible, that any 
law can be unanimously approved, or free from the 
attacks of narrow-mindedness, or illibera] policy.— 
Still though communities may divide on sectional 
laws, arguing partial legislation; or where restric- 
tive enactments fall heavily on a certain part of a 
country; but when the object actually intended, 
confers equal benefits on the rich and the poor, the 
farmer and the mechanic, the merchant and the la- 
borer, such objections are less justifiable. 

Nine months have passed since the first election 
of Co. Superintendents occurred. Those nine 
months have effected much. The zeal, activity and 
vigor, eminently displayed throughout the State, on 
the part of this worthy corps, have infused new life 
into the system, into the parents, into the teachers, 
and into the pupils. This has been accomplished 
by plain, practical Lectures and the formation of 
those interesting class meetings, denominated 
Teachers Institutes, wherein community of senti- 
ment, interchange of opinion, individual experience 
and friendly intercourse, form new ties and make the 
once irksome occupation, a pleasant topic ; the sim- 
ple avocation, a legitimate profession. 

This officer’s visit at once awakens the parent to 
his obligation. It affords conversation at social 
gatherings, and the progress of children is watched ; 
while they, with childlike eagerness, use extra care 
in study, for the day of his visit. And, in many 
neighborhoods, it presents the appearance of a gala 
day. Attired in the best suit, with satchel of books 
on the arm, and the day’s lesson in the head, they 
gaily trip onward, with a joyous “Good Morning” 
to the teacher and a lively salute from their inno- 
cent countenances to a fellow pupil. All aim for 
the approbative pat on the head, or the approving 
smile of the new visitor, to be preserved as an incen- 
tive for future rewards. 

The teacher then unfolds his system, receives new 
ideas, is informed of the progress of neighboring 
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schools, and is at once spurred on to renewed effort 
and continued diligence. Such are some of the 
happy effects of this new feature. 

A county in this State, proverbial for its tardi- 
ness in behalf of educational interests, pronounced 
its opinion of the Superintendency by voting a nom- 
inal salary. Satisfied with assured defeat of the 
intent of the law, they selected their man :—happi- 
ly,a man devoted to the subject—of keen sentiment 
and ardent talent. He, regardless of monied con 
siderations, engaged in the work, establishing Insti- 
tutes, delivering Lectures, and conversing with pat- 
rons, teachers and pupils; he soon awakened the dor- 
mant and kindled the right educational spirit.— 
Ashamed of their former position, and convinced of 
the ae of the office, they now manifest a praise- 
worthy change of sentiment, by petitioning the Le- 
gislature for the privilege to give him a fair com- 
pensation, A public avowal of true merit. 

Similar changes must occur and popular senti- 
ment quickly give its approval by liberality, both 
in the selection and remuneration. Let our Legis- 
lature give it a fair trial. It will work its own pre- 
servation. 

Viewing it nationally and estimating its individ- 
ual value, we should treasure the education of our 
young as we hold the bonds of the American Union 
sacred. The former is the lifeguard of the latter, 
the rock, upon which its perpetuity must forever 
rest. Progress, the watchwerd of American genius 
cries: Protect us, give us intelligent soil, on which 
the seed of true effort may be sown. 

But, legislators may enact wholesome provisions, 
provide means, erect buildings, interest the parents, 
mature plans and write appeals; yet the machinery 


of the whole will stand inoperative, if skilful engi- 


neers are not at their post. It is to them, parent, 
guardian and pupil stand indebted. It is by their 
self-sacrificing efforts, that the results have become 
so effective. It is by their care and diligence that 
children are now intellectually trained in this State. 
It is by their skill and attentive training that com- 
ing generations will be made competent to fill their 
respective posts in society. Itis in the school-room 
we must look for the material for the future states- 
man, to frame the law; the soldier to stand by his 
country ; the seaman to unfurl the nation’s flag in 
the distant climes ; the divine to preach “ peace and 
good will to man;” the industrious farmer and the 
enterprising mechanic to swell the nation’s wealth. 
Here, then, is responsibility of position, and judging 
from present indications, “The schoolmasters are 
abroad.” Why, else this sudden development of the 
principle of combination of talent? Whence arises 
this spirit of improvement manifested throughout 
the State? Whence spring the periodical meetings 
in which interchange of opinion occurs and individ- 
ual experience is freely related? Have these ever 
occurred before ? 


Teachers have caught the spirit of the age and 
cry :—Progress is the motto: Promotion the aim, 

With a laudable effort to rise above the once pop- 
ular contumely, “ he is only a school teacher,” they 
now represent a Profession, whose duties are the no- 
blest on record:—“ To instruct the faculties of a 
priceless soul.” They can truly say, “Where are your 
systems, your books, your progress without us ?”— 
Every attempt toimprove schools without their aid 
must prove fruitless. Surely, the character and re- 
sponsible agency of the teacher is a subject for se- 
rious contemplation, He forms the destinies of our 
country and the hope of national perpetuity. 





But, does society recognize the teacher’s position 
in its fullest extent? Has he his proper position 
assigned him? Who is he and what are hisclaims? 
A man, in whom we may expect to find devotion, 
self-sacrifice, patience in labor ; devoted to his pro- 
fession ; with a high order of intelligence ; the friend 
of the errant boy; the guardian of the disobedient; 
the confidant of the industrious scholar. Ina word 
one whose only aim should be a conscientious dis- 
charge of his duties. 

To his care and tuition are daily transferred acer- 
tain number of youth differing widely in constitu- 
tion, talent, energy and genius, to draw out the la- 
tent spark, to form habits, to cultivate the germ of 
intellect and to prepare for man’s arena. How of.- 
ten, wearied and exhausted, he tries again and again, 
until by continued repetition, the first gleam of 
light flashes across the mind, to open its portals for 
a readier acquisition ? How often do parents expect 
a Webster, a Clay, to be moulded from stupid stu- 

idity? How often are his best efforts frustrated by 

ome interference? How often are the “tales out 
of school,” made the standard of his ability? Yet, 
under all these difficulties, it is his imperative duty, 
to give the first lessons of human life, to insti] the 
incipient principles of morality, and present a model 
for future character. 

The richly sculptured form of the Greek slave was 
once a block of marble: the massive buildings of 
Girard College, a pile of stone. Yet both stand 
and hold out immortality of fame, for their respective 
authors. If the meed of praise be given to him, 
who shapes the insentient marble—to him who has 
given beauty, boldness and grandeur to stone—what 
should be said of him, who shapes the immortal 
mind? who takes the unshaped intellect, and after 
weeks, months and years of patient toil, turns out a 
finished man? 

Then, let the importance of the avocation be high 
in the interest and high in the esteem of the people. 
But, it is a deplorable fact, that the honest, indus- 
trioas common school teacher does not occupy apo- 
sition in society, commensurate with the benefits 
and importance of his labor. 


A just comparison between the duties of the 
Lawyer, the Physican, the Divine and the College 
Professor, and those of the teacher, should revolu- 
tionize popular favor. The true eminence of either 
is only sustained by popular intelligence, while pre- 
tended ability floats on the seaof general ignorance. 
Colleges, Universities and Seminaries would soon 
topple over, if the common school system should 
cease to furnish the material. The Primer, the 
Spelling Book and the Reader, are of quite as much 
importance as Virgil, Sallust, Xeno hon or Euclid, 
whether used in the lonely school house, or the 
more aristocratic recitation room. It is true, that 
the former is not privileged to confer the degrees 
of A. B, and A. M., yet it has a right divine to con- 
fer principles of industry, rectitude of conduct, and 
oft times, an equal amount of sound intelligence. 


It still remains that a standard of intelligence be 
created, by which teachers capacities may be esti- 
mated. This must be based both on a justappre- 
ciation of his labors, and a studious industry on his 
part to deserve it. It is also indispensable that a 
compensation be established, that will secure the 
enlistment of proper persons to become permanent 
laborers in the cause. 

The first is aimed at by a course of examination, 
pursued by our county Superintendents, which 
should at all times be strict and thorough ; but, un- 
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less equivalent remuneration be given, even this will 
prove ineffective as a remedy. 

From the State Superintendent’s report, we find 
the average salary, to be nineteen dollars and some 
cents per south for time, talents and labor deveted 
to duties eminently above those of the attorney, 
whose hour’s dash ofthe pen, requites him with an 
equal amount; the Physician, whose prescriptions 
count dollars ; or the worthy college professor who 
labors easily on the foundation laboriously laid by 
others. 

Upon the small pittance, perhaps a family is to 
be supported; a widowed mother to be sustained, or 
an orphan sister or brother to be clothed. What 
are—what can be his prospects in old age or sick- 
ness? Can it be humane to invite men to enter this 
field, and eneounter its numberless vexatious em- 
barrassments? It at once blasts the hope of evena 
moderate surplus for a “time of need,” and is only 
seized upon, as a temporary engagement, until oth- 
er opportunities offer. 

Patrons of schools! Can this be justice? Citi- 
zens of Cumberland! Will you longer permit it? 
Shall high taxation continue for the erection of 
splendid edifices, styled court houses and jails, with 
high salaried officials, when the improvement, the 
future welfare of those nearest and dearest, remains 
sadly neglected! Contrast the splendid edifice, 
lately erected in this,our own couuty—with its state- 
ly architectural pile, its highly finished interior ar- 
rangements, warm, comfortable and safe, for the ac- 
commodation of the filth of society, with many of 
our school houses :—oft standing, by stinted permis- 
sion, in some lot or vacant corner on the outskirts 
of some field, where no vestige of life is ;—ill-con- 
structed, no ventilation, a square pile of brick and 


mortar, exposed to the severity ofthe winter’s wind 
and the torrid rays of a sammer’s sun ;—for the home 
ofthe teacher, at a starving salary ;—a place for 


your own children,—the glory of the present, and 
the hope of the coming age. Regard for the intel- 
lectual progress and moral welfare of your children, 
common humanity, policy, duty, the highest world- 
ly interests of your race, demand achange. Dis- 
tribute as liberally to your teachers, as you have 
done for uselessly expensive improvements, and you 
will speedily perceive the change. Men of talent 
will engage in the work, the standard of examination 
will advance, and you will have the satisfaction of 
bequeathing an inheritance of “more value than sil- 
ver or gold.” 

There is no employment—but holds out induce- 
ments for progressive advancement save, this one. 
Professions rise in the scale of merited talent. The 
young, enterprising mechanic anticipates a rich in- 
crease of business. The sturdy and intelligent far- 
mer lays up his store. The shrewd merchant has 
his surplus invested ; while the teacher receives his 
mite, parsimoniously dealt out, and dwells in despair, 
should sickness, trouble or misfortune cross his path. 
His duties are the same routine, year after year. 


Patrons of schools often cry “ Incompetency— 
worthless school,” &c., and to secure benefits to their 
children, send them abroad, incurring fourfold ex- 
penditure. The foreign expenses of ten such patrons 
in one neighborhood, would treble the salary of the 
home teacher, and secure inestimable advantages, 
under homeinfiuence. Ponder then and think. If 
you do candor must admit, that to secure the bless- 
ings of the law, in its widest extent, liberality in 
remuneration must begin. Parsimony is the rock, 
upon which the bark must founder. 





Then, let the efforts of teachers be correctly esti- 
mated, and teachers will Jabor arduously to sustain 
the important responsibility resting upon them.— 
Thus a future generation, worthy of the American 
name, shall enter upon the citizen's duty, to add 
their mite in supporting and sustaining “the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 





ADDRESS, 
By Dan. Gantt, before the Perry co. Educational 
Convention, at Bloomfield, Jan. 12, 1855. 


Mr, Presmpent:—The subject of education is one 
of profound interest. It is not only interesting in 
its effects upon the individual character of maa, but 
also in its influences in shaping the character and 
destiny of nations. 


A well educated mind is one of the noblest spe- 
cimens of man, and a properly educated people is 
one of the safest guards to a free government.— 
Therefore a wise and judicious system of public 
education should be the highest aim, and engage 
the noblest efforts of every friend of our country and 
its free institutions. Such a system muy be called 
the magic tie and life-giving principle of our social 
and political association; and if the reciprocal du- 
ties and moral and political obligations of all the 
the members of the associated body, were sufficient- 
ly developed, known and practised, all would be- 
come the recipients of those rich blessings which 
flow from a well-conducted system of common 
schools. Again, it is not only for the best interests 
of man, but it should be his-highest ambition to se- 
cure for the society in which he lives, and the gov- 
ertment which regulates his civil and political rights 
the very best system of common schools, which it is 
possible to devise and bring into successful opera- 
tion. And hence, to establish one which would pro- 

erly train, enlighten and expand the intellectual 
faculties; cultivate and give shape to the moral cha- 
racter, and effectively inculcate the principles of 
self-government, is an important subject of govern- 
mental legislation, and should receive the encour- 
agement and active co-operation of every friend of 
mankind ; but to accomplish so desirable an object, 
there are duties and obligations, which no one can 
throw aside and say he has no interest in the mat- 
ter. No, itis not so. AndI repudiate the doc- 
trine as unworthy the character of an intelligent 
man, that he was born to pursue a life of selfish 
pleasures without any regard to the well-being of 
those by whom he is surrounded. This is con- 
trary to man’s nature, for he is eminently a so- 
cial being, and I believe the great object of his cre- 
ation was to pursue a life of trae and substantial 
happiness, and that by reason of his social nature 
and the ever-expanding powers of his intellect, this 
happiness consists, at least in part, and is greatly 
sakanesa, by the good he does to others, and the 
means he uses to promote the general welfare of 
those around him. To pursue such a course is the 
duty ofall, and no one can possibly escape from it 
underany pretext whatever. It is not only the life. 
giving element of good society, but it is also the 
most beautiful development in the clock-work ma- 
chinery of good government. And I may here re- 
mark, that the degree of civilization and intellectual 
cultivation of a nation.may be very accurately judg- 
ed by the amount of encouragement they give to 
common schools, for the education of the youth of 
the country. In that unequalled production of the 
Fathers of our country, which by its constitutional 














ties has long bound together « nation of freemen, 
they declare that their object was “to establish jus- 
tice, ensure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and 
their posterity.” But how can the general welfare 
of a people be promoted and the blessings of liberty 
secured, unless it is through the medium of a wide- 
spread intelligence among the masses, and a well- 
cultivated public moral sentiment? and how can 
this great object be better secured than through the 
agency of awell regulated system of common schools, 
created and sustained by the fostering hand of gov- 
ernment? Hence, as all are deeply interested in 
such asystem, we can easily see the justice and equi- 
ty of that plan which will throw equal burthens 
upon all the members of the associated compact ; 
and there is no possible chance by which any one 
can escape from this general rule, or show any rea- 
son why he should not be brought within it, so that 
all shall be taxed according to ability to contribute 
for the general good. 

Moreover, it is every man’s interest that the com- 
munity in which he resides, should be made up of 
intelligent members and good society; and will not 
every one bestow some attention upon this import- 
ant subject,—use some exertions and devise some 
means to secure the permanent benefits and advan- 
tages resulting from such a system? 

I need not tell you that the-youth of our country 
should be as carefully watched and guarded as was 
ever the sacred fire by the vestal virgins; for the 
light of past history and the experience of the pre- 
sent, teach this great truth and bring it home to 
the mind of the intelligent man, with a potency that 


is irresistable. 


In an attempt to carry out these principles and 
secure to every child of our State an education, our 
legislators, at a very early day, had the subject un- 
der consideration and made some statutory provi- 
sions for the purpose; but it was soon found that 
those enactments drew a broad mark of distinction 
between individuals of the same community, and 
therefore not only failed to accomplish their intend- 
ed design, but also at the same time, to some extent, 
restored the plebeian and patrician orders, which at 
one time spread so much trouble and difficulty in 
an Eastern Empire. Those laws recognized one 
class as rich and another as poor, and therefore in- 
stead of promoting education, their tendency was 
either to produce strife and quarrels in the school 
room, or prevent those for whom its benefits were 
intended from ever entering within the doors of one. 
This certainly had a strong tendency to retard the 
universal spread of education ; to enervate the ties 
of social intercourse, and to lead to unhappy conse- 
quences in the same neighborhood. The unjust dis- 
tinetions which those laws made, and the disastrous 
results to which they would ultimately led, loomed 
up in the future with fearful consequences, in refer- 
ence to the moral and intellectual condition of the 
youth of our country; and therefore this gloomy 
state of affairs, it seems, awakened the slumbering 
genius of our whole state, and in order to arrest the 
tide of Beeotian darkness which would necessarily 
flow in upon us from a continued neglect of the in- 
tellectual and moral cultivation of the youth of our 
land, we find that our goverament devised a system 
of common schools, which should reach all alike, 
and extend its enlightened influences to all upon a 
footing of universal equality. 

This produced a new and glorious era in the edu- 











reform was soon afterwards seen rising in the intel- 
lectual horizon; its course has ever since been up- 
wards, and its brilliancy and illuminating rays have 
now reached every nook and corner of our populous 
and wide-spread Commonwealth. 

This system recognizes no distinction of persons, 
as rich or poor, high or low, noble or ignoble; but 
every child has the same equal right to drink and 
leara at those little fountains of instruction, which 
are so profusely scattered over our entire State. 

It is one that not only opens the streams of knowl- 
edge and prepares the way which leads up the hill 
of science to all alike—pointing the youthful mind 
onward and upward in the march of intellectual ad- 
vancement—giving it such direction as will devel- 
ope its innate powers and arouse and bring into ac- 
tion all its sleeping energies,—but it is also calcu- 
lated to prepare all to act the part of patriotic free- 
men; and thus throw around the liberties and insti- 
tutions of our country a safeguard which shall be 
impregnable against all the combined attacks of do- 
mestic dissension or foreign influence or aggression, 
Although I do not pretend to say our present sys- 
tem of common is perfect, yet I may safely assert 
that it only needs the corrective hand, fostering 
care, protective arm and continued support of gov- 
ernment, properly aided by the friends of education, 
to build it up an intellectual colossus, around whose 
summit the Eagle of Liberty will hover and the stars 
and stripes of freemens’ flag wave in majestic gran- 
deur, amid the storms and tempests of time, until 
all shall be swept away by the crash of crumbling 
worlds. 

And now, when we view this subject in reference 
to the influences of education on the character of 
man, the welfare of society and the destiny of our 
country, if you will point out to me the man who is 
opposed to such a system of common schools, or who 
grumbles and objects to the payment of the pittance 
of tax which he is bound to contribute for its sup- 
port, I will show you the man who is an enemy to 
the perpetuity of the institutions of his country; 
who is, in some measure at least, destitute of the en- 
nobling principles which characterize the conduct 
of a patriotic freeman or the true friend of the social 
fraternity, and who would barter away the intelli- 
gence and moral cultivation of the rising generation 
for the paltry gain of a mess of pottage. Is such a 
one to be found withir the wide borders of our State? 
I trust not, but on the contrary, may I not fondly 
hope that we shall, ere long, see a spirit aroused on 
this subject which shall shake off the selfishness of 
man, and give an impetus to the cause of education, 
that will scatter the yellow dust of wealth upon the 
youthful mind, until its every idea shall shoot forth 
with overshadowing luxuriance. 

But, notwithstanding we have the beautiful struc- 
ture, which I have just briefly described, in our sys- 
tem of common schools, yet the law by which it is 
framed and so admirably put together, may remain 
a dead letter upon our statute books, unless the 
friends of education enter the edifice and make the 
proper use of it. 

It is sufficiently large and expansive to afford a 
working place for every friend of the cause of uni- 
versal education, and without the active efforts and 
very general co-operation of all these, that useful- 
ness for which it was intended—that benign influ- 
ence which should flow from it upon the rising gen- 
eration, and that moral and intellectual grandeur 
which should irradiate from its educational apart- 
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ments—can never be expected to be fully realized by 
the friends of the cause. As it is with all other laws 
intended for the amelioration of mankind, so it is 
with our common school law. 

Unless they receive the voluntary assent and en- 
list the hearty co-operation of all good citizens, they 
can never accomplish that for which they are de- 
signed. Hence, we see the necessity that all should 
be able to understand, appreciate and act out those 
principles of moral and civil government which are 
designed to promote the welfare, better the condi- 
tion, and enlighten the minds of all who form the 
compact, 

But we may as well speak the truth—for a truth it 
is, and the circumstances which surround this meet- 
ing drive it home to us with increasing power—that 
a large portion of our people, as well as of those 
elsewhere, have never yet waked up to a proper view 
of the social and moral interests of man, or of the 
blessings and advantages which must flow from a 
properly educated nation. 


Now, although man moving in his proper sphere 
is a being of great nobility, the adumbrations of 
whose character shadow forth, though it be but dim- 
ly, the divine impress of Deity; and when properly 
enlightened and cultivated may continually find 
themes for ceaseless admiration and instruction in 
the works of nature and art ; and although man was 
destined to occupy this high and noble platform in 
the range of intelitgent beings,—a platform on which 
he might almost continually live in the full enjoy- 
ment and sunlight of primitive purity;—yet, notwith- 
standing all this, in the actual development of life, 
as it passes along the stream of time, at almost eve- 
ry turn and ripple, we discover that the natural de- 
pravity of the human heart has rendered it, when 
not correctly educated, almost insensible to the 
true design of man’s creation, or the best interests 
of the community in which he lives. 


Therefore, it does not require much exercise of 
thought to discover the necessity of some adventi- 
tious aid in order to correct this widespread evil.— 
The remedy for the evil is found principally in the 
elevating and refining influences of education, and 
in the cultivation and dissemination of a proper mo- 
ral,enlightened and religious public sentiment ; and 
as a powerful aid in effecting this much desired end, 
our common schools, if rightly conducted and moved 
by the true life-giving principle, will domuch. And, 
therefore, we now see the absolute necessity of un- 
bending and unwavering perseverance—of energetic 
and unceasing action—on the part of those who feel 
any interest in the prosperity and ultimate fulfil- 
ment of the design of our common school system. 


If the darkest cloud should lower over us, or the 
gloomiest prospects heave up, like some colossal 
barrier, in our future, we should still actively press 
onward with an unceasing industry in so noble a 
cause, 

Let the world around howl in accents of disap- 
probation, or sleep on in the morbid slumbers of sel- 
fish gains or stolid indifference as to the happiness 
and welfare of those around, or the rising genera- 
tion, yet, let us not give up the ship, nor take in a 
single sail until the port is reached and the valuable 
prize is safely secured. But it may be said this 
meeting is indicative of a want of life in the system 
and of a proper tone of public sentiment in reference 
to it. Be it so. The twelve disciples who com- 


menced the dissemination of their soul-elevating and 
life-renewing doctrines in the land of Palestine, be- 
gan under equally as discouraging circumstances, 





when viewed by the eye of the world; and yet how 
soon did the principles taught by them spread over 
the world, giving newness of life and a heavenly in- 
fluence to the moral character of man,wherever those 
doctrines were proclaimed If we revert to the his- 
tory of our own land, we will find, a few centuries 
since, a few weak and thinly settled colonies planted 
on the eastern coast of America—America, whose 
interminable forests then reached from the billows 
of one ocean to the swelling surges of another— 
whose mighty lakes were spread out in oceans of 
liquid element—whose crystal streams flowed in 
vast rivers of immense length to the mighty seas— 
whose deep and silent vallies were beautifully inter- 
spersed with towering hills—whose lofty mountains 
almost reached the skies—and the thunders of whose 
cataracts were heard throughout the whole land ;— 
yet these colonies spread, they expanded, and from 
them grew up the Tree of Liberty which now em- 
braces within its branches thirty-one densely popu- 
lated States, whose cultivated fields and towering 
monuments of art and civilization, now reach from 
the one ocean to the other. 


But I will not pursue this course of illustration 
any farther, for it is well known that all great en- 
terprises, and the wonderful developments in the 
principle of governments and in the arts and sci- 
ences, have originated from small beginnings. 

Now what can the members of this meeting and 
the friends of education in our county do, in order 
to advance the best interests of ourcommon schools? 
I would answer-that the primary and most important 
object to be attained, is the establishment of a 
Teachers’ Institute for the county. This meeting 
may take the initiatory step in the matter, and it 
should be the duty, not only of directors and teach- 
ers, but also of all the friends of education in the 
county, to be active, energetic and persevering, and 
united in their efforts to build up and make useful 
a so much needed school in the art of teaching. 

Without entering into a minute detail of the mo- 
dus operandi of such an Institute, we may perhaps 
profitably look at and examine some of the advan- 
tages and beneficial results which must necessarily 
flow from it. In the absence of normal schools, it 
becomes an indispensable adjunct to our common 
school system, if that system shall ever reach the 
elevation and accomplish the end for which it was 
intended. Such an Institute would afford to the 
teachers of our county a new fountain of instruction, 
at which they might drink deep and learn rich les- 
sons in the art of teaching. I believe that directors 
should take an active interest in the matter; and 
here I may be permitted to make a remark in refer- 
ence to school directors and their duties. Under 
our present mode of doing business, the directors of 
separate districts are never found together in coun- 
cil, and the consequence is that, instead of that or- 
der and life in the various districts, which should 
characterize the system, we find in a great measure 
nothing but confusion and a total want of unity of 
action. Therefore it may be an important matter 
that directors, or at least a fair representation of 
them from the various districts, should occasionally 
meet together in council, where they might have an 
interchange of sentiment, and so harmonize in the 
prosecution of their duties and so perfect their sys- 
tem of operations, as not only to form a closer uni- 
ty of action, but to co-operate and work together, 
in such a manner as to elevate and give an impetus 
to the cause, which would produce beneficial results 
far beyond the expectation of any concerned. This 
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is an interesting theme for contemplation, but I pass 
on to notice that the establishment of such Institute 
would bring together in association the Teachers 
of the county. At the present time, those of one 
district do not know their fellow laborers in the ad- 
joining one, and very probably those of the same 
district are unknown to each other ; and consequent- 
ly their modes of teaching and a of school 
government are as varied and multiplied as the 
number of schools in the county. This is not as it 
should be. There should be a more general and 
personal acquaintance among themselves; and by 
meeting in this associated capacity, they could not 
only have an interchange of views on the subject of 
teaching, but they could also be the recipients of 
each other’s experience in the art, and thus the 
would find opened up to them a source from which 
they could receive rich lessons of practical know- 
ledge in their profession. And again, it would 
greatly promote the formation of professional char- 
acter. Until the artof teaching is raised to the 
proper dignity of a profession, and carries with it 
that respect which the profession so eminently de- 
serves, it will never accomplish the mission for which 
it was designed. 

In an Institute of this kind, Teachers, and those 
intending to engage in the business, will, in a short 
space of time, be enabled to store up a vast amount 
of useful knowledge in the art. The acquisition of 


such knowledge is the great primary object of the 
association, and if there were no other, this of itself 
is sufftcient to awaken the slumbering minds of all 
who feel the least interest in general education.— 
No one who has pondered the subject for a moment 
—no one, who has in the least examined the work- 
ings of the school system in our county, as it is at 


present, can for a moment doubt the necessity of 
such an Institute. 

Another beneficial result is, that while Teachers 
are acquiring knowledge in the art of teaching, they 
are also making some considerable advancement in 
the sciences taught in the schools, as well as in de- 
veloping and expanding their own powers of mental 
analysis. 

Again,an Institute, rightly organized and proper- 
ly conducted, will, in short, give our young men and 
young Women an opportunity to improve themselves 
not only in the theor , but also in the practice of 
their profession as Teachers, and therefore must ul- 
timately result in great benefit to our common 
schools. “ It would (at least to some extent) do for 
the future Teacher what the direction of the master 
workman does for the future mechanic; what the 
law school and clerkship in the office of an old prac- 
titioner at the bar do for the young lawyer; what 
the medical school and study in the office of an ex- 
perienced physician do for the medical student. It 
would be applying to the business of teaching, in 
some measure, the same preparatory study and prac- 
tice, which the common judgment of the world de- 
mands of every profession and art.” It would em- 
phatically be a school of practice as well as of the- 
ory. 

In connection with the subject I have presented, 
I would also urge the formation of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations. These can be useful in so many diversi- 
fied ways, well known perhaps to ali, that I shall not 
enter into any detail in reference to them. 


But there is one topic which should be discussed 
and thoroughly examined before such associations, 
of such paramount interest that I shall not pass it 
by without a brief notice. It is that of government 





in the school. While children, like other mortals, 
are  pomns there will be a necessity for rules and 
laws of restraint, reproof and even corporal punish- 
ment in the government of the school. Therefore, 
a judicious and impartial, yet effective system of 
government, should be the highest aim ofevery good 
Teacher. Permit me to make some observations 
on this important subject. If it were merely quiet 
that is desired, this might possibly be accomplished, 
and no doubt some have seen a very near approach 
to it; but if you should find it alone, I have no doubt 
you should find the silence of the grave—a lifeless, 
inactive school, from which you would turn with 
feelings of disgust and bitter disappointment. It 
would be the silence of death, the death of social, 
life-giving feeling, of generous emulation and prog- 
ress in learning, and of voluntary obedience and lov- 
ing reverence. 

What is wanted is a proper degree of silent, yet 
active diligence, that the pupil may eagerly receive 
the lessons taught, and be enabled to seek for him- 
self at the fount of knowledge, and beled by the en- 
ergies of his own mind to drink deep at those wells 
of truth and science, which develop, enlighten and 
strengthen the intellect. But this is not all. 

The fostering hand of education should reach ev- 
ery power of the mind ; it should cultivate, improve 
and give proper shape to the moral character, as 
well as expand, enlighten and instruct the intellec- 
tual faculties ; and therefore the system of discipline 
should be such as to accomplish all this, nay, even 
more,—it should be such, that the pupil would thor- 
oughly learn the principles of self-government, and 
be enabled to bring under subjection to its own bet- 
ter judgment all its propensities, so that there may 
not be left rankling in its bosom any wild and de- 
structive passions. 

Again, the literary and scientific advantages to 
be gained by Teachers’ Associations should lead 
Teachers to the formation of them. Through the 
influence of such, the young mind may greatly im- 
prove, older ones may still increase in knowledge, 
and all travel together, genius-like,through the wide- 
spread fields of learning, gathering flowers from the 
wayside in every step as they pass along, and enjoy 
the rich pleasures of literary and scientific research, 
In the primary movements to effect such an organi- 
zation, there may be some reverses, some difficulties 
to encounter, but a proper degree of energy, indus- 
try and perseverance will eventually overcome all, 
and ultimately land its members on the bright plains 
of science, where they may stand unmoved by all the 
storms of adverse fortune or the combined efforts of 
opposition. It is but for Teachers to say it, and will 
it, and they can have such an organization, and 
thereby give dignity and respect to their profession. 
Will they do so? If they do not invest themselves 
with the recuperative powers of such an organic 
compact, and thus elevate and ennoble the charac- 
ter of their profession, they cannot expect the sleep- 
ing energies of a Hercules to do it for them; it is 
emphatically a work for themselves to do. 


And if they shall continue to neglect so important 
a matter, they may expect that their calling will 
still be mantled with the shades of night ; their av- 
ocation, which so eminently deserves the name of an 
honored and respected profession, will still be en- 
veloped in the dark clouds of cold indifference; and 
their usefulness and dignity will still be wravped u 
in that narrow and disreputable expression, which 
says by way of contempt, “ he is nothing but a common 
school master.” 





